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Editorial Reflections 


In Fifteen Minutes 


ERHAPS William B. Joyce never 

played an organ but he got his 

name in the papers and lost a 

hundred thousand dollars, all 

in fifteen minutes. Promptness may be 

said to be the soul of Mr. William B. 

Joyce no matter what it costs him. His 
example is good. 

Before I knew much about the world 
in general, and only a little about the 
organ world in particular, I thought 
that the organist was the slowest thing 
on earth. At that time I did not know 
anything about Congress or the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, or, 
as confessed, much about the world in 
general. 

The music profession is reputed to 
be, with the other arts, most untidy. 
Just why a musician or an artist should 
be devoid of the accepted standards of 
morality and should ignore his obliga- 
tions and debts has never been satis- 
factorily answered. Possibly the great- 
est reason why it has not been an- 
swered is because it is not so. We need 
not mind what the charlatan does or 
how he conducts his affairs; all we 
need to do is to sever our relations with 
him and mind our own business well. 

One day William B. Joyce received a 
letter asking for payment of a bond of 
one hundred thousand dollars. It may 
be set down as a maxim in the organ 
world never to give your bond for, or 
have anything to do with, one hundred 
thousand dollars—because it is unwise. 
Mr. Joyce discovered that. Now Wm. 
B. Joyce did not sit down and think it 
over. When marionettes have things 
to do they sit down and think it over. 
Thinking is a faculty gone out of style 
temporarily and we pay two cents for 
a newspaper and a hundred dollars for 
a forty dollar suit of clothes in which 
we dress up to read for two cents two 
dollars worth of news about human 
greed and a hundred other things that 
are poison to the mind, and when the 
world goes to ruin we forget that the 
newspapers furnished the dynamite for 
the match the labor unions held. 


At 12.35 p. m. William B. Joyce re- 
ceived a letter about a hundred thous- 
and dollars (lost and covered by his 
bond) and at 12.50 the author of the 
letter had received from Joyce a check 
for one hundred thousand dollars—not 
a request for time to think it over or 
talk it over, which is worse yet, or even 
a promise to pay, but a real live check 
for a hundred thousand. 

Pretty good way to do business, isn’t 
it? Music publishers were hard hit 
during the war and have not fully re- 
covered yet. Magazines were just as 
hard hit. Many magazines make it a 
policy to protect their readers by refus- 
ing the advertisements (and the sub- 
scriptions also) of people whom it is 
difficult to induce to pay their bills, and 
this modest magazine is glad to lend it- 
self to that same protective policy. 
There are two classes of thieves: One 
takes what belongs to another man; the 
other keeps what no longer belongs to 
himself. 

Now, mind you, organists never do 
this little thing. They especially, if 
they are members of the Guild, always 
pay their bills promptly and as soon as 
a treasurer sends them a bill they con- 
sider it a compliment to continue their 
membership or their subscription and 
thus pay a portion of the debt Theo- 
dore Roosevelt said every man owes to 
the general uplift of his own profes- 
sion, and they send their check back 
right away; this procedure is invar- 
iably followed; it is the soul of Guild 
life. William B. Joyce must be a mem- 
ber of some Guild or other. Or at least, 
perhaps he is a reader of a magazine 
like THE AMERICAN OrGANIST—that is, 
one as near like it as possible; there is 
none just like it; there couldn’t be any, 
could there? 


In Fifteen Years 
SP ee veer used to play Stein- 


way’s piano to advertise it for 
Steinway’s particular benefit and 
now he is playing Poland’s politics to 
make Poland a less undesirable place to 
live in than America. It is costing him 
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considerable and I fear he has had to 
forget much of what he once knew 
about the piano, but it is worth it. 
Very soon we will be having organists 
of the Paderewsky stamp who will put 
the piano to flight and dump its single- 
colored tone back into the office of As- 
sistant Accompanist and General En- 
tertainer for Conversationalists in 
House Parties. As an aid to conver- 
sation it can never be out-ranked by 
the organ. All these things will come 
to pass when the Guild Examinations 
are looked upon as the first essential of 
an aspiring student organist who will 
no longer continue the practises of his 
predecessors who once looked askance 
at them and now own that guilty feel- 
ing of having dodged an honorable 
duty. 

Fifteen years ago Paderewsky was 
filling Carnegie Hall with sheer hap- 
piness and the purest pleasures known 
to mankind. Also at that antiquitous 
age men were earning wage at the 
rate of thirty cents an hour and getting 
it at twenty-five, while salaries earned 
at a hundred and fifty were paid at any- 
where from fifty to a million or so, with 
bonuses thrown in to boot. Then 
Henry Ford happened. Too bad. The 
wage “earner” now gets money at the 
pace of two dollars an hour and earning 
can go hang. But the salaried man 
knows just where he and his family 
are at; they’ve been in the identical 
spot, lo, these fifteen years, and ought 
to know it well. 

The striker is a traitor. Benedict 
Arnold could get some money in addi- 
tion to his earnings with young Amer- 
ica if he would worship Baal, but that 
made neither America nor Britain love 
him the more. The laborer can, by be- 
coming a striker, get more money (be- 
cause our congress is thus far a farce, 
a talking machine; the Victrola ought 
to sue it for infringements) than he 
can earn if he is willing to ignore all 
America and think hard on only self— 
and all America can do without coal, 
without railroad service, without the 
products of the printing press second 
in value only to the conscience itself, 
without clothes, without milk, without 
sugar, without steel, without every- 
thing, for all the striker cares. Hadn’t 


we better transfer speedily this kind 
of an “American” from the upper to the 
under side of American soil? 

The difference between to-day and 
when Adam was experimenting with a 
spade and a shovel is merely one of 
organization. In its best theoretical 
form organization, that is, the Govern- 
ment, recognizes that all men are 
brothers and have to live together in 
peace and for the good of all together 
and not for the selfish good of each 
alone, and for this noble end laws were 
made not to govern man but to serve 
as guides upon which each man could 
rely for self-government. As long as 
mankind is honest and generous in the 
main it will be all very satisfactory. 
But fifteen years ago a disease began to 
germinate and to-day the Labor Union 
considers that all this tommyrot about 
America and Government and gener- 
osity and rights of others to live and 
work should be done away with, and 
the unions are having royal success at 
it. THe AMERICAN ORGANIST believes 
the only “union” to which any man 
should be compelled to give member- 
ship and allegiance in order to be per- 
mitted to work in America is the 
United States of America. 

But now comes a cry from the blind 
to organize the music profession as a 
tail-feather for the A. F. L. In the 
good old days they didn’t do things this 
way. They simply went out and got 
a good big rock and tumbled it down 
on the head of the man whose money 
they wanted; but we are using refined 
methods. Refinement will kill us some 
of these days. Organize the music pro- 
fession? What for? Aren’t we willing 
any longer to work for what we are 
worth? Are we so conceited as to 
think we don’t get pretty much just 
what we actually are worth? And shall 
we make a union schedule for the Guild 
examinations and prevent Mr. Hedden 
from making them so hard that we 
really will have to work to get by 
them? And shall we make another 
union schedule and dictate to our coun- 
cils and executive committees that thus 
and so shall they act and in no other 
manner? Then too, there are our min- 
isters ; they will need attention. 

There is an evil spirit at large in the 
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world to-day. It is the spirit of vin- 
dictiveness. A brick layer gets ten dol- 
lars a day, and why shouldn’t a hod 
carrier get eleven? Surely he has to 
work harder carrying heavy truck up 
steep ladders than a mere brick layer 
does in laying bricks down all the time. 
And who is a brick layer anyway that 
he should be getting more money than 
a hod carrier? * * * And off the 
hod carrier goes to vindicate himself 
in the eyes of his beloved family and 
friends by beating the bricklayer to it 
in a wild scramble for more money— 
which you and I pay. 

Our troubles come to-day because of 
greed. Getting the music world into 
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the labor union would be like jumping 
into hell because so many are there al- 
ready. Unionization is not a cure for 
present ills, which hit the musician as 
hard as they hit any other man on 
earth. The cure is a return to the prim- 
itive virtues of energy, honesty, frugal- 
ity, and a willingness to bear each man 
his own burden—virtues that made 
Americans upright in 1776 and may yet 
right them in the eyes of a needy uni- 
verse in spite of the odious talking- 
machine that would make them selfish 
in Washington. America first? No. 
Helpfulness first, last, and always— 
“Lafayette, we are here.” 


The Modern Organ—And Bach 


Van Denman Thompson 


Organ should be used to designate 

such a large variety of instruments. 

History tells us of the early mon- 
strosity in Winchester Cathedral, Eng- 
land, with only ten keys but requiring 
seventy brawny men to operate the 
twenty-six bellows. We read further 
of the little “Bible regals,” which were 
so small they could be folded up and 
carried about—quite a different affair. 
And to-day the same word is used to 
describe the little duplex-chest instru- 
ment of five or six registers and the 
latest 200-stop leviathan. 

When the sister instrument, the pi- 
ano, was evolved from the clavichord 
and the harpsichord, it discarded the 
names of its predecessors, and to a 
large extent—though gradually—the 
literature as well. The modern organ, 
however, has returned the old name 
and—what is more to the point—the 
old literature. Pianists recognize that 
works written for the harpsichord and 
clavichord, while possible of perform- 
ance on the piano, are nevertheless not 
essentially pianistic, not written in the 
most natural or effective piano idiom. 
Is it not true that the modern organ is 
a radically new and different instru- 
ment from that of two centuries ago, 
and actually as unlike the early organ 
as the piano is unlike the clavichord? 

The glory of the modern organ is 


I: IS unfortunate that the word 


primarily its tonal beauty and variety, 
and secondarily its flexibility. The 
smooth reeds, in many cases as beau- 
tiful as their orchestral prototypes; the 
shimmering Celestes and keen orches- 
tral strings—these are all distinctly 
modern. So are the mechanical acces- 
sories. Changing registration is a 
simple matter of moving draw-knobs or 
tablets a fraction of an inch, or of touch- 
ing a button’ and letting something else 
do the work. Swell boxes and shut- 
ters are now so well made that a great 
expressiveness is secured. Couplers at 
different pitches present possibilities in 
the way of tonal combinations un- 
dreamed of a century ago. Everything 
has developed in the direction of a 
greater expressiveness and more beau- 
tiful and varied tonal appointments, as 
well as a greater ease in operating the 
mechanicals of the organ. 

The modern organ is at its best in 
works where its tonal charm can be 
demonstrated, where its possibilities in 
the way of kaleidoscopic colorings can 
be utilized. It is at a disadvantage in 
pieces of the Toccata or festal march 
type, where full organ is used almost 
without relief, as the orchestra is not 
at its best in the old-fashioned tutti 
passages, where each instrument plays 
its loudest. The modern organ is not 
the orchestra, of course, and not an 
imitation of the orchestra; but in a 
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sense it is AN orchestra—that is, an ar- 
tistic entity in its own right, with an 
individuality and an idiom which must 
be approached sympathetically. 

Consider for a moment the organs of, 
for instance, Bach’s time. No solo reg- 
isters in the modern sense of the word; 
no swell-shutters; stop-changing al- 
ways a difficult affair, and in the course 
of a composition nearly impossible ; no 
couplers, except perhaps a Manual to 
Pedal. But the difference is even 
greater than this: the general plan, the 
specifications, show an amazing dis- 
similarity. A regular host of muta- 
tion registers, two or three on each 
manual in even small organs; a great 
number of four, two, and one foot reg- 
isters, with not enough eight-foot tone 
to balance. Instead of tonal charm 
there was little but harshness and stri- 
dency; instead of shifting and con- 
trasting tone-colors, only a basic full 
organ effect, with little chance for vari- 
ety. In other words, Bach’s organ 
music is written for an instrument not 
only INFERIOR to the present-day instru- 
ment, but so markedly DIFFERENT in 
chief characteristics that while these 
works are layable on the modern or- 
gan, they are not in its best or most 
characteristic idiom; in fact, are not 
really suited to it. 

If this statement has not been quite 
so openly made before, it has certainly 
been tacitly accepted and acted upon 
for some time, for the name of Bach is 
not the ubiquitous thing it once was 
on organ programs. Why continue to 
ignore a state of things so obvious? 
Has not the time come to recognize 
that certain, at least, of these early 
works, written when the organ was a 
crude, unwieldy, inartistic affair, are 
now outgrown and must in the nature 
of things be superceded by works more 
in sympathy with the instrument of to- 
day? 

To make my position clearer, it may 
be well to take a specific example for dis- 
cussion, the G-Major Fugue set this year 
for the Fellowship Examinations. Its 
character demands a full or nearly full 
organ registration throughout ; the vol- 
ume of tone may be altered a little here 
and there, but the character of the tone 
can hardly be varied without doing 
violence to the context. It was intended 


to be, and it must remain, preéminently 
full organ tone from beginning to end. 
3onnet (in his Historical Series) gives 
exactly four deviations from this full- 
organ monotony: one diminuendo, one 
crescendo, one admonition to add Great 
mixtures, and finally the direction to 
add Great and Pedal reeds. Four nu- 
ances in eighty-three measures! Yet 
it can hardly be done in any other way: 
to be sure a few more changes of man- 
uals can be indulged in and the swell 
pedal pumped a little in odd moments, 
but basically we can do little to alter 
the general effect. 

What if Hoffman or Bauer were to 
play one of the piano fugues with only 
four nuances? If this is inartistic on 
the piano is it not equally so on the 
organ? 

Now may I contrast this with a great 
work of another epoch, splendid music, 
and in my opinion written more in the 
spirit of the modern organ—Cesar 
Franck’s Piece Heroique. It will be 
sufficient for our purpose to discuss 
only a part of it, and I wish to call 
attention to several points in its con- 
struction. Against an accompaniment 
of soft Choir flutes, let us play the mel- 
ody on a rich Swell or Solo reed, such 
as Orchestral Oboe or English Horn. 
In measures 14-21 I would strengthen 
the melody, or better, play it on some 
such Great register as Erzahler or even 
Doppel Flute. In measures 34 use a 
mezzo-forte Great combination—rich, 
warm, but not strident—with measure 
36 and 37 in echo effect on Swell 
strings. Note how in measures 41-47 
the right foot can be easily freed for the 
Swell pedal. In 47 comes a sudden 
sinking to piano: in measures 48-49 the 
accompaniment is again on the agile- 
voiced Choir flutes, the melody first on 
the Great, then as an echo on a Swell 
reed. In 52 a rich effect is produced 
by playing the melody on Swell strings 
with sub coupler. The quasi-pizzicato 
pedal F number is most effective and 
hints at the tremendously gripping 
treatment of this effect in the B major 
section. How easy it is to produce the 
crescendo in measures 109-125! (And 
I do not refer to the crescendo pedal, 
though it could be used discreetly here.) 

More than this we need not consider. 
Here is music in which the organ is 
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treated poetically, artistically ; its tonal 
charm is never exploited for its own 
sake (some modern composers have 
fallen into this pit); there is nothing 
sensational in the registration or in the 
tonal effects in any way; nothing of 
“traps,” no imitation of storms or 
marching soldiers; nothing but pure 
music so written for the organ that the 
musical thought and its method of ex- 
pression seem to be one. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not 
peeved at Bach because he did not 
specify the latest fancy-named register 
for giving out a fugue subject, nor 
would I have preferred that he sub- 
stitute Celesta for Diapason. Indeed, 
it is not merely a matter of registration, 
but something far more fundamental 
than that. Bach treated the organ, in 
a large part of his works, as an un- 
wieldy, inflexible, and cumbersome in- 
strument—which is exactly what it 
was. He did not utilize charming tonal 
effects, because he had none to utilize 
and he did not plan his work to that 
end. 

Fortunately, there is much of Bach 
which with a little effort can be adapted 
to modern ideas of registration, and 
if we consider the matter it will be 
evident that it is these works which 
can be treated expressively that are 
best holding their own. The Fantasy 
in G minor, for instance, can be treated 
more flexibly than the following fugue, 
and seems to be played more often as 
aconsequence. The Toccata and Fugue 
in D minor has opportunities for effec- 
tive contrasts which help to make it 
popular, though it is hardly one of the 
composer’s best works. The Passa- 
caglia in C minor offers splendid op- 
portunities for display of tonal variety, 
and this helps to explain the continued 
popularity of this work. The short 
Prelude and Fugue in E minor (the 
Fugue one of the most wistfully naive 
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pieces of music I know) from Book 
III of Peter’s edition is a good ex- 
ample of the quieter type. Some of 
the frequently heard numbers seem to 
be used as vehicles for the display of 
technic; the Toccata in F, Fugue in D 
major, and a few others are examples. 

In a way, it might seem to be a mat- 
ter for regret that the works of a su- 
premely great man are coming to be 
neglected, even in part, because they 
are no longer in the most effective 
idiom of the instrument for which they 
were written; but in a larger sense this 
is but a shifting to a more rational 
basis. Up to a _ half-century ago, 
roughly, Bach and Mendelssohn were 
the only really great composers who 
had made notable contributions to or- 
gan literature. Since this time the 
organ has engaged the attention of 
some of the best modern composers, 
and the literature is not only larger but 
more varied. The modern organ is 
suited not only to intellectual works, 
but to the lyric, emotional, and dra- 
matic as well, and this has been recog- 
nized. Organ music is immeasurably 
the richer for Franck, Guilmant, Wi- 
dor, Boellmann, Georges Jacob, Vierne, 
Lemare, Elgar, Parker, Rogers, Yon, 
Borowski, and the many other Amer- 
icans whose names I need not mention. 
It is only natural that the best of these 
newer works, written more in the 
spirit of the present-day instrument, 
should be heard more and more, and 
come to occupy something of the posi- 
tion which Bach’s works have held so 
long. 

Let it not be thought that I wish to 
disparage the musical value of Bach’s 
work, or its unequalled pedagogic 
value. Nothing could be further from 
my thought or desire. The subject has 
been considered from one angle and 
one angle only—the suitability of much 
of Bach’s music to the modern organ. 


YRIL SCOTT in his Philosophy of Mod- 


ernism says: 


“There are sayings that 


will surely excite letters of protest, or 


penciled marginal notes: 
“Where is the serious- 


Here is one of them: 


‘Nonsense!’ ‘Rot! 


minded musician to be found who would sub- 
ject himself to-a hearing of “The Messiah’? ” 








Horatio Parker 


Hope Leroy Baumgartner 


into eternity, December 18, 

after a lingering illness, was 

born in Auburndale, Mass., 
September 15, 1863. His academic 
education was acquired through pri- 
vate instruction, and his first training 
in pianoforte and organ playing was 
given by his mother. Following this 
he studied harmony with Stephen A. 
Emery, pianoforte with John Orth, and 
composition with George Chadwick (all 
of Boston) and later he continued the 
study of composition under Rhein- 
berger in Munich. Yale University 
conferred on him the honorary M. A. 
degree in 1894, and in 1902 he received 
the Mus. D. degree from Cambridge, 
England. 

Dr. Parker was one of the founders 
of the Guild and has given generously 
of his time from year to year to serve 
as one of its examiners. Some years 
ago he held the important posts of or- 
ganist in Trinity Church, Boston, and 
in the Church of the Holy Trinity, New 
York. He was also director of the Or- 
pheus Club of Philadelphia, and his 
services as choral conductor have been 
in frequent demand in various eastern 
cities. 

Since 1894 Dr. Parker has been dean 
of the Music School of Yale Univer- 
sity, a position which he filled with 
distinction. Here he performed the 
combined functions of orchestral con- 
ductor (New Haven Symphony Or- 
chestra), lecturer on musical history, 
and professor of composition (ad- 
vanced courses). His orchestral con- 
ducting was straightforward and dig- 
nified ; his readings of the classics bore 
the authority of strict conformity with 
the composer’s indicated intentions; 
and his sympathetic understanding of 
the later tendencies in composition 
fitted him well for the task of interpret- 
ing the works of the so-called “roman- 
tic’ and “modern” composers. His 
historical lectures were attended not 
only by students in the School of Mu- 
sic, but by large numbers of Yale Col- 
lege men who elect the course. His 
teaching was painstaking and thorough 


D PARKER, who passed 


to a high degree, and he was often en- 
gaged as a convention lecturer and as a 
writer for music magazines. 

Throughout his busy career Dr. 
Parker devoted himself extensively to 
composition, and it is as a composer 
that he is most widely known to Amer- 
ican musicians. Singers know him as 
a song writer, organists as a composer 
of anthems, services and organ pieces, 
and choral bodies as a prolific com- 
poser of oratorios and cantatas. His 
compositions number over eighty com- 
plete works, including a symphony, two 
operas, and a number of charming 
piano pieces. His early oratorio Hora 
Novissima is regarded by many as not 
only his best work in the larger forms, 
but the finest American work in the 
field of oratorio. His operas Mona and 
Fairyland, though not received with 
great popular acclaim, are nevertheless 
achievements of importance in Amer- 
ican music, the orchestration alone 
standing as monuments of their cre- 
ator’s mastery of the means of musical 
expression. 

A critical examination of Horatio 
Parker’s organ works reveals at least 
two—possibly three—distinct periods 
or methods of work. The first is pre- 
eminently melodious and is brimful of 
youthful romanticism. Some of the 
best pieces belonging to this group are 
a particularly happy Wedding Song, 
the vivacious Second Concert Piece, 
and a graceful Canzonetta (1891-93). 
A group contemporaneous with the 
preceding, yet in a totally different 
manner, embraces such works as the 
First Concert Piece, the Fantasie, Op. 
20, No. 4, and the Fugue, Op. 36, No. 
3. This group, which seems to be less 
truly Parker and rather much influ- 
enced by the ponderous idiom of Rhein- 
berger, is somewhat conventionally 
contrapuntal and proportionately less 
interesting. Some of a group of pieces 
dating from 1908-10 show Parker at his 
best in organ writing. The Canon, Op. 
68, No. I, is a gem of beauty, and is 
conclusive evidence that even canonic 
structure is a pliable medium for poetic 
fancy—in the hands of a poet. The 
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Novelette in G is full of piquant charm, 
the Festival Prelude is festal in the 
best sense, and the Sonata will well re- 
pay any organist who will take the 
pains to learn it. During the last ten 
years Dr. Parker seems to have left the 
organ severely alone in favor of con- 
ducting some rather bold experiments 
in modern opera, oratorio and song 
writing. We are too near the Parker 
of to-day to attempt a characterization 
of this, his latest period. 

Dr. Parker was a man of positive 
opinions and ready wit, and his class- 
room instruction and orchestral rout- 
ine were characterized by scintillating 
epigrams, familiarly known among the 
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students as “Parkerisms.” These fell 
with the impartiality of rain and light- 
ning. While it is true that he enjoyed 
these little shots quite as much as the 
illfated victims, it is only just to add that 
he was never guilty of making one for 
the pure joy of venting a clever wit— 
every epigram, no matter how sharp 
(or blunt) being designed to impress a 
worth-while principle. Dr. Parker’s 
delight was to help his students by 
showing them how to help themselves, 
and it was nothing uncommon for him 
to give of his time outside the recitation 
periods, even at personal inconvenience, 
to help a struggling student find him- 
self. 


Photoplaying 
The Theater Organist 


George Lee Hamrick 


O ONE who is aware of the de- 
mand for theater organists 
doubts the fact that something 
must be done to supply trained 

men who understand the art of making 
the musical end of the photoplay in 
reality a part of it, and not merely an 
accompaniment. Otherwise incompe- 
tent and indifferent performers will 
continue to be the rule instead of the 
exception. The advent of the organ as 
a theater instrument was such a radical 
departure that a shake-up both in organ 
and organist was a natural conse- 
quence. Out of the turmoil will be es- 
tablished a standard for theater play- 
ing. . 

It is doubtful if the first theater or- 
gan was installed with a realization of 
the wonderful possibilities that were 
to be developed; probably more with 
the idea of the best music that could be 
obtained from a lone performer. As a 
rule, organists themselves were in- 
clined to look upon it as a ludicrous 
proposition; and after experimenting 
with a few church organists the 
theater manager may have had some 
ideas bordering on the other extreme! 
Even now at so late a day, when the 
organ has become such an important 
part of the theatrical world, we still 
find musicians who ridicule the occupa- 


tion. Whether we as a profession are 
in sympathy or not, the theater organ- 
ist is a present reality in a permanent 
field and should devote as much effort 
toward assisting and developing it as 
to the older established branches of our 
work. 

This proper playing for pictures is 
still a comparatively new art, in which 
the rules vary with different individ- 
uals; and precedents only in a general 
way have been established. As a study 
it is so complex that the difficulty con- 
nected with reducing it to mere words 
will probably explain why so few at- 
tempts have been made in expressing 
ideas on a subject wherein so many dif- 
ferent opinions exist. 

Seemingly it was most natural in ex- 
pecting the church organist to meet 
the demand for performers in the the- 
atrical line; but friction arose in the 
matter of performance at the outset. 
With little of no conception of the dra- 
matic art, and narrowed by the limited 
way that tradition has handed down 
after centuries association with the 
church, the organist has been slow in 
adapting himself and his instrument to 
the new field of endeavor. Strange as 
it may seem, compositions that sound 
trite in the church service have the op- 
posite effect in the theater. 
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The concert organist, even with his 
experience in program building and 
concert playing, was equally at sea, in 
that he could not subdue his identity 
to the work. The theater program was 
a solo instrument, and solos he would 
play, with no thought as to what might 
be portrayed on the screen! So we 
found him blissfully giving an organ 
recital, excellent within itself, but far 
from being either appropriate in form 
or rendition to the photoplay. 

The church musician, if his position 
is of any importance, must plan his 
music program to be in keeping with 
the season; and he will readily con- 
cede that weddings and funerals should 
receive some thought as to playing; 
but a “movie”? Never! He must ele- 
vate the theater organ and educate his 
(?) audience! Here again he is wrong, 
as the audience is there primarily to 
witness a photoplay, and incidently 
hear the music. The theater, and more 
especially the photoplay theater, is a 
place of amusement, even though it 
may secondarily offer enlightenment ; 
and the sooner this fact is realized 
by Mr. Serious Musician, the better for 
himself and his profession. The audi- 
tors do not want to listen to serious 
music when they are interested in a 
light picture, neither do they want 
frivolous music with a heavy drama. 

If both the picture and music are in 
harmony, the picture is made doubly 
enjoyable, and likewise the music. This 
will explain why there are people who, 
having been indifferent to music, sud- 
denly find themselves enjoying it; the 
mood of the drama has placed them in 
the proper attitude to appreciate the 
beauty of the music. Can we, as a pro- 
fession, afford to longer ignore or hold 
lightly a part of our profession that is 
constantly winning new admirers? 

Any composition from the lowest to 
the highest order may be played in a 
theater, so long as it is played musi- 
cianly and in form, and the interpreta- 
tion is in sympathy with the part of 
the program where it is used. The 
heavy classic then will be appreciated 
much more by the masses when heard 
in this manner than when played alone 
on a concert organ. Our moving pic- 
ture critic will havé to admit another 


good point in favor of the theater 
organist. 

The classics indeed are not aban- 
doned in the theater, even if a majority 
of the compositions played are of a 
light, melodious character. A recent 
article from a leading theater organist 
told of an instance where he used the 
Bach G Minor Fugue in connection 
with a scenic picture with telling effect. 
Even legitimate organ literature often 
finds a happy place, and many organ 
transcriptions are at their best in the 
theater. 


As a rule our church and concert or- : 


ganists, then, were not a success in the 
theater for a long time, and all from 
a lack of dramatic technic and a proper 
adaptation of the music accompani- 
ment. Not understanding exactly 
where the fault, or how to remedy the 
blame, the theater position was tabooed 
by organists in general, and theater 
playing remained in the mire so long. 

The theater pianist was accordingly 
considered as a source for the new 
work of the organist, and from which 
indeed began the evolution! Not be- 
ing hampered by associating the organ 
in any other connection, he approached 
it with a more open mind and a conse- 
quent better chance of success. In his 
previous work he has encountered and 
learned to appreciate the use of inci- 
dental music as applied to the dra- 
matic art. 

In a small orchestra the pianist forms 
the background. He follows the cued- 
in melody of the violin, and frequently 
the counter melodies alloted to the vio- 
lincello and trombone in respective 
piano and forte passages. Possibly the 
florid flute and clarinet parts, and the 
way in which they are used as solo and 
supporting instruments, have further 
impressed him with a sense of tone- 
color and orchestration. He has at- 
tained phrasing and rhythm, two essen- 
tial qualifications. 

Upon seating himself at the organ, 
more than half the battle has been won, 
as now he has only to turn his entire 
attention to mastering the organ as an 
instrument. He considers it an or- 
chestra, with himself as the conductor, 
and the reading will give evidence in 
the contrast of staccato and legato 
playing, with clear attact, rhythm and 
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accent, a pizzicato bass and a decided 
tone-colorist in his registration—where 
he is largely influenced and benefited 
by his earlier experience. Another ad- 
vantage is the readiness and ease with 
which he adapts a pleasing reading 
from the orchestral-piano-conductor 
score; for in securing suitable material 
to properly illustrate the emotions of 
the photodrama much material is re- 
tained of necessity from the orchestra 
library. 


Harmonic 


The contrast, on first thought, may 
appear too widely drawn, and, while 
there are exceptions in both instances, 
it has been demonstrated over and over 
again, as many will recall from their 
own observation. Happily, at last, the 
real organists are grasping the idea, 
and the time is rapidly approaching 
when the standard of theater playing 
will be a close second to our present 
concert field. 


Tendencies 


Scales 
Walter Edward Howe 


HEORETICALLY it should be 

possible to put certain combina- 

tions together so as to produce 
definite effects in harmonics. This is 
sometimes done in the orchestra, but 
perhaps this is music of some more 
rarified plane than that with which we 
are more familiar ! 

More or less effort has been made to 
use some of the Oriental scales. M. 
Saint-Saens has succeeded at times. 
This does not mean the use of open 
and obvious tricks to make the illusion. 
Saint-Saens has used the native scale 
as has Stillman Kelly. 

Broadly speaking, there are two 
types of scales found in the Oriental 
nations; the pentatonic and the hepta- 
tonic, or five and seven tone scales. In 
the pentatonic scale the fifth above the 
lowest tone seems to have unusual and 
peculiar significance showing that the 
harmonic law asserts itself without 
humans perceiving it. It is felt. On 
the other hand, the heptatonic scale 
lays special stress upon the fourth 
above the tonic. 

Many people labor under the delu- 
sion that the Chinese scale, for ex- 
ample, consists of a series of five tones 
—the tones of the two and three black 
key groups of the pianoforte or organ. 
As a matter of fact it is exactly as fixed 
as our own scale and no more. It may 
start anywhere in the gamut of tones, 
and furthermore it does not invariably 
correspond to the piano black key 
grouping. Parry tells us that the prob- 
able old arrangement of the pentatonic 
scale was formed of two major seconds, 
a minor third, and a major second, and 


not a major second, minor third, and 
two major seconds. 

To the young student of composition 
it may seem difficult how much a small 
working form can be of. very great 
service to-day. He must be reminded 
that the scale is susceptible of orna- 
mentation as is our own diatonic scale. 
Indeed the Asiatic people are noted for 
their embellishment of all things ar- 
tistic—particularly music. India and 
Persia and Arabia are good examples 
of this. 

If the true oriental feeling is to be 
preserved, the scale must be thought 
of as a descending scale rather than as 
an ascending scale as we think of ours. 
It would be obvious to say that the 
principal tones of the pentatonic scale 
would be in the vast predominance to 
give the effect of orientalism. It must 
be remembered that all attempts to in- 
corporate oriental scales are only ap- 
proximate. We shall never actually 
absorb the true scale so long as we 
maintain our own tempered scale. The 
essence or spirit, however, may be pre- 
served. 

The Japanese have twelve different 
modes of five tones each, or twelve 
different groupings of the pentatonic 
series. Undoubtedly time will make 
us more familiar with these modes and 
their individual characteristics, and 
when it does we shall enrich our pal- 
lette very materially. Not that we are 
unable to group five tones together as 
easily as they, but the peculiarity of 
treatment and design are distinctively 
exotic and fresh to our ears. 
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The Persian, Indian, and Arabic 
scales, though having much importance 
historically, are as yet rather beyond 
the pale for extensive incorporation in- 
to our music. Their scales have been 
more or less closely defined, but this 
comprehends only the large skeleton 
around which is woven the most elab- 
orated and highly sensitive system of 
smaller variations in pitch. 

Debussy succeeds admirably in his 
treatment of the pentatonic scale in his 
Pagodes, quoted below. Note partic- 
ularly the formation of his melody. 
Here there is no extraneous note or 
embellishment in the theme itself. This 
may be said to be an ideal model for 
modern treatment of the oriental mate- 
rial. In spirit it is as oriental as any- 
thing from the pen of Rimsky Korsa- 
koff and done with finesse and simplic- 
ity. 


The scale: C sharp, D sharp, F 


sharp, G sharp, B. 





all 
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Note the great stress on the G sharp. 
The organ point and rhythmic device 
serve to emphasize the tone. 

Stoughton reminds one of the Chi- 
nese scale in his Within a Chinese 
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Garden in the opening phrases, but in 
a closer inspection he does not actually 
do so. The atmosphere is successful, 
however, and he has a sort of idealized 
oriental scale. It is a singular thing 
that this talented American composer 
with his decided penchant for Eastern 
effects should not have gone more di- 
rectly to this source for his inspiration. 





Those who are familiar with Ban- 
tocks’ great work based on Omar Khay- 
yam will recall many very clever in- 
stances where Eastern effects are very 
sincerely felt. 

There will be few people who would 
elect to write entirely within the natu- 
ral tonality of the pentatonic scale 
these days. Its chief charm would 
probably lie in its incorporation into a 
piece for distinctive effect. Its use will 
require rather adroit handling from the 
tonal standpoint as it should be dis- 
tinctly clear and diatonic. Until we can 
extend one scale system to take in 
smaller intervals, it is probable that 
these oriental scales will be most suc- 
cessfully used when simply treated. In 
other words, it would be simply bizarre 
to add to these oriental scales much of 
the harmonic material in the equip- 
ment of the modern composer. But as 
material for interesting and novel 
treatment it seems fertile. 


The Church—It’s Ministry—It’s Congregation 
Worship and Will 
A. W. Littlefield 


“All’s love; but all’s law.” 
N THE north of England one may 
see the remains of Furness Abbey. 
A few pillars and arches and a wall 
or two stand as evidence of the once 
great church and cloisters that domi- 
nated the region round about, when the 
Cistercians kept alight the torch of 
truth, as they conceived it, and min- 
istered to the English country folk. 
The property was confiscated in the 
XVIth. century, by Henry VIII. 


For England, the authority of the 
medizval church had ended; the Age 
of Faith and Love was soon to give 
way before the conquests of the revolt 
that laid its emphasis upon Theology 
and the Law. A century and more, and 
Cromwell ruled the realm, king in all 
but the name. Beauty and childlike 
dependence, characteristic of the Mid- 
dle Age, were replaced by the stern 
austerity of the Puritan. Puritans had 
scant regard for works of art, so richly 
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abundant in England, that had come 
down from Saxon and Norman times. 
Especially distasteful were architec- 
tural art and the adornments of the 
church; these were considered but the 
tinsel of an Age that tyrannized over 
men in the name of religion. And, as 
extremes are likely to breed their op- 
posites, Puritan England taught that 
beauty was an evil, and might be de- 
stroyed in the name of God. 

One may still see the evidences of 
this revengeful destructiveness, not 
only among the ruins of Furness Ab- 
bey, but, also, in other places; for ex- 
ample, the church of St. Mary’s, War- 
wick, formerly a stronghold of the Par- 
liamentarians. One notes that the or- 
namentations of the capitals in that 
church appear to have been backed-off ; 
which was the case, as Cromwell’s 
troopers are said to have used the 
church as a riding-school, and exer- 
cised themselves in hewing the capitals 
with their sabres as they dashed past 
in their circuit of the desecrated church. 
Also, in the adjoining chapel, one sees 
several brass figures around one of the 
tombs; originally, they were of gold, 
so it is said, and that Cromwell ordered 
them melted down into the coin with 
which he paid his soldiers. 

Under such conditions, it is easy to 
understand that music, so highly ap- 
preciated in the Middle Age, would re- 
ceive scant place under the new régime. 
The Puritans cared nothing for cere- 
monial services. What to them were 
chants and the despised Masses, the 
Hymns to the Virgin, and all the other 
forms of musical beauty dedicated to 
worship by the medieval church? 
Nothing! A few hymns they had; 
among them the Doxology. And they 
could claim Milton, who, however, 
never lost his sense of rhythmical 
beauty even amidst the iconoclasm of 
the times. Nevertheless, art and beauty 
and loveliness no longer interested the 
stern youth of the Reformation period ; 


particularly, in England. Consequently, 
there is a dearth of material, so far as 
music is concerned. Cromwell’s troop- 
ers may have howled out in raucous 
fashion, the Doxology, as they sat upon 
their horses waiting for the order to 
charge upon the royalists. But it is 
quite certain that no Ave Maria would 
have received their applause! The 
human will and its conformity to the 
Divine Will was their chiefest interest ; 
and they had little eye for any other 
beauty than that of the holiness of 
severity. 

The Age of Love had thus been 
transformed into the Age of Law. 
Worship contemplated the Will and its 
submission. Faith was lost in Theol- 
ogy; and it may well be that this fear 
of the Lord engendered by its specu- 
lations the beginning of that wisdom 
which, later, manifested itself in ra- 
tional judgment characteristic of the 
period of enlightened thought. Upon 
the ruins of the medieval faith rose 
the sombre structure of the meeting- 
places of the reforming protest. The 
Reformation and Protestantism, in its 
relation to the Middle Age, was as the 
relation of the trusting, dependent child 
to be rebellious and freedom seeking 
youth. Childhood sings and dances; 
and if not too much oppressed, is joy- 
ous. Youth dances, at first with joy, 
then joyless, and with little song. For 
when the will is first deeply stirred, 
austerity is the mark of it. 

Puritanism, though heedless of music 
or any form of art in worship, rejoiced 
in Milton, the singer; but of the will 
far more than of the heart. Of the head, 
too—a sort of forerunner of the ration- 
alism that was to come. There are pas- 
sages of lyric beauty in Milton’s poems; 
nevertheless, he was an epic poet, set- 
ting forth in majestic and often incom- 
parable verse the struggle of the spirit 
up the heights of righteousness and 
repentence, not, however, without the 
glorious note of conquering freedom. 

(To be Continued) 


IGNITY is like a grotesquely embroid- 
ered screen behind which a weak child 
hides from a whipping.—Life (Issue of 


August 28, 1919.) 
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Planning A Residence Organ 


Hope Leroy Baumgartner 


READER sends us the following 
scheme for an organ, which he 
proposes having built for his 

home: 








SWELL: V 10. R 10, P. 682 
FB, RE a tiincen cen aesacas pp 73 
2 BY Vor Amgelics. «....0:.0:500. ppp 61 
3 8’ Viola (or Viol d’Orches- 

WMD) citcaeudukussce%nsee mf 73 
4 8’ Stopped Diapason ...... mf 73 
e 4’ Plato Traverso .....<3< p 73 
Qe TOC a as pp 73 
ae MONE os Ais Nie awseicniaaweeiase p 73 
BB” VOR TGMANS issseiscisies's p 61 
9 16’ Tjieblich Gedeckt ........ p 73 
SO | RMON wrenispisnaciccaieewicleiaire 

















GREAT: Wx Rit P 73 
TEP. LOH sisteig ci wieistcssniaseisie pp I 
7a 8B’ VOK. ARGENCS «ccc. <0s-s ppp 2 
13 8’ Viola (or Viol d’Orches- 

ESD) ewe astns eaiavrisinols sieieie's mf cy 
14 8’ Stopped Diapason ...... mf 4 
i 4’ HFiauto Traverso ........ p 5 
1D 2 RNORGIO, ia vesacncecsswccs pp 6 
a | a a eee p 7 
18 8’ Vox Humana ........... p 8 
19 PMD sakalibieisisceeeGmecaes 10 
20 8’ Open Diapason ......... f 73 
2 6 PORCIDAl ices cicciesesas f 20 
PEDAL: v * R 2 P 30 
2216 Lieblich Gedeckt ....... p 30 notes 
Te i a sc f 30 pipes 
COUPLERS: 11. 

Pedal Great Swell 

4’ G § S 

8’ Gs GS S) 

16’ Gs Ss 


The usual pistons and accessories 
are included. All pipes to be in one 
crescendo chamber. 

Since our reader has invited com- 
ment on his scheme, we shall attempt 
to make a study of it for the benefit of 
others who may be interested in the 
same problem, though we confess at 
the outset that we are handicapped by 
the fact that he has given no intimation 
of the probable expenditure he proposes 
to make, and has furnished no data con- 
cerning the available space and the 
kind of room in which the organ is to 
stand. We shall classify our remarks 
under the following heads: (1) ex- 
pression chambers, (2) tonal balance, 
(3) choice of registers for effects of 
combination and contrast. 

EXPRESSION CHAMBERS: Whether or 
not the conditions in our reader’s house 
are such that it is impossible to provide 
two expression boxes or chambers, we 
regret his decision to enclose the entire 


organ in one box. If it is at all pos- 
sible to secure two openings into the 
music room, thereby dividing the space 
for the organ into two sections, it surely 
should be done, for the enclosure of the 
entire resources of the instrument in 
one box is almost sure to prove disap- 
pointing from the viewpoint of artistic 
tone shading. Assuming that his de- 
cision to place the organ in one cham- 
ber is irrevocable, we will consider the 
problem with this limitation in view. 

ToNAL BALANCE: With the exception 
of the absence of a Diapason and a 
Cornopean the scheme for the Swell 
manual is a fairly close copy of what 
may be termed the average plan for the 
Swell department of a small church 
organ, and it should sound very much 
like an organ of that type. We are of 
the opinion that the placing of the 
Stopped Diapason after the Viola or 
Viol d’Orchestre, with an implied de- 
gree of voice equal to or greater than 
that of the string, is open to question. 
A soft Gedeckt or Stopped Diapason, 
intermediate in strength between the 
first two registers and the third in our 
reader’s list, would be, we believe, more 
generally useful in this department 
than a strongly voiced covered wood 
pipe. In fact, unless our reader is un- 
alterably opposed to the unit principle, 
we see no reason why he should not 
put his 16’ Lieblich Gedeckt on a sepa- 
rate chest, and use its pipes to furnish 
16’ and 8’ Gedeckts on the Pedal, and 
8 and 16’ Gedeckts on the Swell, while 
the space and money that would be re- 
quired for an independent Stopped Dia- 
pason, could be used to provide an in- 
dependent 8’ flute or larger scale on the 
Great, where it will be sorely needed. 
Though the choice of a fairly large 
scaled 8’ Viola instead of a slim scaled 
and pungent 8 Viol d’Orchestre would 
be something of a loss from the view- 
point of solo string playing, it would 
have the effect, nevertheless, of help- 
ing to compensate for the lack of an 8’ 
Diapason in the ensemble of the Swell 
as a whole. In the event of the choice 
of a Viola for the third string, we would 
suggest the advisability of substituting 
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for the specified AXoline and Vox An- 
gelica, an 8’ Muted Viol and an 8’ Viol 
Celeste of slim scale. The small Viols 
can be made as soft as desired, while 
at the same time they possess more 
character than the very mild voices of 
the AZoline and Vox Angelica class. If 
the Viol d’Orchestre is to be retained, 
the AZoline and Vox Angelica would be 
preferable to the small Viols, by reason 
of their dissimilarity to the Viol d’Or- 
chestre. 

The Great, as it stands in our cor- 
respondent’s scheme, is quite unlike the 
usual Great scheme, being, in realiy, 
nothing but a direct transfer of the re- 
sources of the Swell, plus an 8’ Open 
Diapason, extended at the top to form 
a 4’ Principal. The expedient of de- 
riving a Principal in this way is one to 
which we have alluded in previous ar- 
ticles. The success of the expedient, 
which seems to fly in the face of scien- 
tific knowledge, is dependent on a num- 
ber of conditions which may be stated 
as follows: (1) choice of the scale, (2) 
strength of voice, and (3) the associa- 
tion with the pipes of the Diapason of 
at least one other full voiced register 
in the same department, which will 
serve to keep the proper predominance 
of 8’ pitch in the ensemble of the de- 
partment. As our correspondent has 
specified none of these details, the de- 
gree of success that might attend the 
venture in the hands of an unsympa- 
thetic or careless organ builder is 
hardly a subject for conjecture. To be 
on the safe side, our correspondent 
should take care to specify that the 
pipes composing this combination Dia- 
pason-Principal register must not be 
made of as large a scale as might be 
desirable under ordinary conditions for 
an 8 Diapason, but the scale should be 
chosen first with a view to suitability 
for use as a 4’ Principal, the scale thus 
determined being carried down to & C. 
Then he should specify, by all means, 
that his Diapason and Principal should 
be treated in the most MUSICAL way 
possible in the voicing, no attempt at 
forcing of the tone being tolerated. In 
a residence organ a diapason should 
certainly not exceed mf in strength and 
silvery brightness, rather than hooty 
fullness, is the desideratum. To avoid 
overprominence of the treble octaves 
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in a set of pipes designed to furnish 
both an 8 and a 4’ voice, a slight de- 
crescendo should be made in the upper 
part of the scale. The addition of an 
independent 8’ wood stop, such as a 
Grossflote (of medium or rather small 
scale) or a Doppelflote, is indispensable 
to remedy the obvious lack of balance 
in our correspondent’s Great scheme. 
Without the addition of some such 
voice, we should consider it highly in- 
advisable to use a unified Diapason- 
Principal set, for the Diapason would 
necessarily have to be made the main- 
stay of power in the Great, and it would 
thereby become unfitted for use as a 4! 
voice. As a means of providing the 
desired 8’ flute for the Great in the 
minimum of space, we suggest the un- 
ifying of the Heavy Bass (specified in 
the Pedal) with the Flute of the Great, 


in either of the following ways: (1) a 


combination Sub-Bass and Doppelflote, 
consisting of 24 single-mouthed, cov- 
ered wood pipes of medium scale, with 
high, slightly arched mouths (from 
CCC to BB), and 49 double-mouthed, 
covered wood pipes or normal Doppel- 
flote scale (from C to c4) ; or (2) a com- 
bination Sub-Bass or Diapason and 
Grossfléte, consisting of 24 covered or 
open wood pipes (from CCC to BB), 
and 49 open wood pipes of rather small 
Grossflote scale (from C to c4). Need- 
less to say, this set should not be made 
very much stronger than mf, for such 
a course would render it practically 
worthless for blending purposes. 

CHOICE OF REGISTERS FOR EFFECTS OF 
COMBINATION AND CoNTRAST: Our cor- 
respondent’s scheme of making prac- 
tically every register available on the 
two manuals through duplexing, pro- 
vides the means for employing any reg- 
ister in contrast with any other, and is 
a desirable thing. However, the close 
similarity between the resources of the 
two manuals is so great, that very little 
can be done on either manual that can 
not be done on the other. The addition 
of a separate 8’ flute to the Great, sug- 
gested as necessary for the tonal bal- 
ance of that department, will also prove 
a great help toward diversifying the 
two manuals with respect to their ca- 
pacities for solo work. 

Our correspondent’s choice of coup- 
lers will be safe enough in the hands of 
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a musical artist, for such an one will 
know enough to use the Great 4’ and 
16’ couplers for solo effects only, and 
not for the vain purpose of adding to 
the power of full organ. Our good 
friend, Dr. Audsley, whom we all re- 
vere for his labor of love in placing be- 
fore the organ world in generally ac- 
cessible form the scientific facts which 
are the foundation of good organ build- 
ing, would exclude entirely the 4’ and 
16’ couplers operating within one de- 
partment, because they are unneces- 
sary in ensemble and are liable to great 
abuse in the hands of novices. While 
a properly appointed Great in a church 
or concert room organ will almost 
never require the use of these couplers, 
and while it is true they are much too 
often used by the ignorant for the 
primitive joy of making a great noise, 
it must be remembered that in a cham- 
ber organ they can be useful, beyond 
words, in the obtaining of orchestral 
effects, and their omission would be a 
dire loss. 


We append herewith a modified ver- 
sion of our correspondent’s scheme, 
embodying those alterations which we 
deem essential. 


























PEDAL: V o. 4 Po 
1 16 Ljieblich Gedeckt ........ p 7 (S 
2 .. Sub Bass (Doppelfléte).. mf 8 G 
3 8 Lieblich Gedeckt ........ p 7 > 
GREAT: V 4. Rett P 268 
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5 .. Viol Celeste ... oe 16 $ 
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7 Diapason (small) soe, 73 
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9 4 Flauto Traverso p 19 S$ 
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11 2 Piccolo pp 20 §$ 
12 8 Vox Humana mp CS 
13... Oboe-Horn .. mp 73 
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16 .. Viol Celeste (Ten. C)... pp 61 
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18 Viola (intermediate scale 
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if ..4 Flauto Traverso ........ p 73 
GS 2) PCG) es csancescsassens pp 73 
21 16 Lieblich Gedeckt ........ Pp 17 
2a © VGE TEUMAGR os sicicesisiecs mp 61 
SS 60 GROOTHIOE, | sic ciic cc cdivicsisne mp 13 G 
DG's, AUDEN widciriaeeeatuaearsinnieutis p 14 


Tremolo (noiseless and adjustable). 


Examinations 
Prefixes and Suffixes II 


Latham True 


A CREDO—WITH RESERVATIONS 

I believe in examinations in music. 
They do sacrifice the needs of the indi- 
vidual to those of the mass; but with 
all their faults, which are but those of 
any graded school system, they have a 
real value. The musical genius will 
fret under their limitations. Even 
marked talent will progress more rap- 
idly when freed from their hampering 
influence. But most of us are only ex- 
perimentally musical. Psychologists 
tell us that the musical sense is the 
latest acquisition of the upward-striving 
human race, and that in the average 
person it does not appear before the 
middle ’teens. In these early years, 
therefore, before we have anly real love 
for music, we may need the propulsive 
push of periodical examinations to urge 
us over the dreary desert of technic. 
Examinations never penetrate much 
deeper than mere technic. The fine 
points of interpretation lie too deep for 
their shallow plowing. But to improve 


a nation’s technic is at least to lay a 
foundation for a future appreciation of 
music. 

I believe in university. degrees in 
music. Since the race has come such a 
short distance in music, it is well that 
there should be a background of con- 
servative tendency to steady its onward 
progress. It does seem a waste of good 
time and energy for a student to spend 
precious years in the composition of 
unmusical fugues and monstrosities of 
quadruple counterpoint, for it will 
probably take him still further years to 
recover a sane viewpoint. But there 
are and there always have been anti- 
quarian minds that love to delve in the 
ashes of a dead past, and the occupa- 
tion is less harmful to humanity than 
Bolshevist propaganda. If the candidate 
could have it impressed upon his mind 
at the outset that he is merely acquir- 
ing a technic, that he is sharpening his 
tools, that ancient counterpoint is but a 
means to an end and that end the 
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advancement of music, all would be 
well or at least better than it is. But 
no; our universities have fostered the 
idea that the degree is the ultimate of 
music education. Nothing could be 
more fatal to progress. A degree is 
literally a degree of attainment, a step 
up the ladder leading to professional 
accomplishment. It means that its re- 
cipient has completed a_ prescribed 
course of study, that he has served his 
apprenticeship and is adjudged ready 
for mastership. Whether or not he 
ever does become a master depends 
upon himself, on his ability to apply to 
the unforseen needs of the future the 
principles he has mastered froma study 
of the past. 

I believe, too, in the honorary recog- 
nition of those who have accomplished 
something that is worthy of recogni- 
tion. Nine times in ten, in this coun- 
try at least, the musician possessing an 
honorary degree from a reputable insti- 
tution will be found to have done more 
for the advancement of music than the 
holder of a purely academic one. Who 
begrudges the Doctorate of Music to 
Arthur Foote or Horatio Parker; or to 
a teacher like William Crane Carl, who 
has sown the seed of good organ play- 
ing and is now reaping a _ harvest 
of brilliant young organists over the 
length and breadth of the land? Every 
musician honors them and is glad to 
see them honored, for he knows that 
America is honored in the possession 
of such men. 

But I do not believe in the promiscu- 
ous use and display of titles and sym- 
bols. If a man has spent years of val- 
uable time and no inconsiderable sum 
of money in acquiring an academic de- 
gree, a certain pride in its attainment 
is surely excusable. Besides, in the 
case of a degree taken in course it has 
some commercial value to its posses- 
sor. Its use for advertising purposes, 
within reasonable and legitimate lim- 
its, can give offense to no one. But 
the degree itself is often cheapened and 
its possessor made more or less ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of the public by its 
promiscuous use. One night the 
alchemy of a newspaper composing- 
room transformed a harmless Mus. 
Doc. into Mrs. Doe; and as Mrs. Doe 
the hapless Mus. Doc. was known to 
the people of his city for many a day. 
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Our own F.A.G.O. means nothing to 
the man on the street. Therefore, he 
promptly translates it into familiar 
terms, and it becomes FAGS or FAKO 
or anything that suits his fancy. Thus 
does the deluded man who courts news- 
paper publicity for “Himself, F.A.G.O.,” 
add something to the gayety of nations, 
if not to his own prestige. 

Our American universities are none 
too careful in the use of their degree- 
conferring power. Some ridiculous fig- 
ures are cut by men who flaunt univer- 
sity degrees. Take the Doctorate, for 
example. Since it has wholly lost its 
original meaning, that of teacher (La- 
tin, doceo) why “doctor” the race, from 
the chiropodist and the apothecary to 
the theologian and the successful poli- 
tician? By general consent, in our 
day, it belongs to the medical practi- 
tioner; why use it for others? A Doc- 
torate often has little foundation in 
attainment. I once knew a wealthy 
man who had contributed generously 
to the coffers of a well-known college. 
Doubtless he merited recognition be- 
cause he had edited some manuscripts 
pertaining to the early history of his 
state. At any rate, not long after his 
contributions had been received he 
was made a Litterarum Doctor. His 
personal name was James; but when 
his Latin parchment came to be un- 
folded, in the privacy of his own study, 
lo! the engraver had made a grievous 
mistake. He had written Jacobus. 
Whereupon the learned Doctor of Let- 
ters sat down and wrote the college 
authorities, humbly pointing out the 
fact that his name was James, not 
Jacob. Another, an honorary Doctor 
of Music, was by profession a tuner, 
and he jogged from country town to 
country town in quest of pianos to re- 
pair. He would have made an excel- 
leit Doctor of Piano Tuning; but why 
a Doctor of Music? And an honorary 
Doctor of Divinity in my own city was 
so impressed with his acquired dignity 
that whenever a child on the street neg- 
lected to address him as Doctor he 
would chide her, saying, “My little girl 
forgets to call me Doctor.” Perhaps 
he was the man who revised the mar- 
riage service to read, “Whom God 
and I have joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 
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If the egotism of such men makes a 
Doctorate ridiculous in the eyes of the 
public, there are others whose mod- 
esty in wearing their honors is equally 
excessive. The minister of a church at 
which I once played had made his 
Ph.D.; and Ph.D.’s, as we all know, 
are not lightly won. I discovered it 
quite by accident; but when in after 
years, | mentioned it to the man who 
had been for years the minister’s clos- 
est friend, he had never heard of it. 
And a federal judge, in my own family, 
attending a Harvard commencement 
to receive an honorary LL.D., had not 
even mentioned to the members of his 
own family that he was to receive it. 
They learned it for the first time when 
he stepped forth to receive the degree. 
Another friend of mine, an excellent 
musician, had been made an honorary 
Doctor of Music in the 80’s. Some- 
body must have known it at the time; 
but I knew him during the last fifteen 
years of his life, and it was only after 
his death that I learned of it. 

There should be some established 
form for the recognition of merit, and 
it is better that the source should be 


educational, as in this country and in 
England, rather than political, as in 
Germany. But cannot Yankee ingenu- 
ity invent an “order of merit” that shall 
not encroach on the titular terminology 
of either the university or the state? 
The practical Germans honor their 
teachers and musicians by creating 
them “Professors ;” and their success- 
ful lawyers look forward to being made 
“Councillors.” Surely either is an im- 
provement on the all-inclusive Anglo- 
Saxon “Doctor.” 

And there is a need of economy in 
our daily expenditure of titles and or- 
namental caudal appendages. Nobody, 
except possibly other musicians, senti- 
mental school girls and curious old 
maids, cares much whether or not 
we are fellows, associates, licentiates, 
bachelors, or doctors. In the end we 
shall be judged by the same standard 
that is applied to our next-door neigh- 
bor who is not entitled to use a single 
letter after his name; and that stand- 
ard is not “How many examinations 
have you passed?” but “Are you a com- 
petent musician ?” 


Organ Playing in the Church Service 
More About Preludes 


Ernest H. 


RATHER enjoyed reading the 

thoughts of Sergius (why not give 

us your own name, Sergius?) on 
preludes, and especially on my “happy 
arrangement” in connection with end- 
ing the prelude. 

I fear Sergius is somewhat disillu- 
sioned by some of my sentences which 
he quotes, but finding towards the end 
of his article that he has never played 
in a “liturgical” church (worse luck), 
I can easily understand his not grasp- 
ing the idea I had in mind. 

He seems to take it for granted that 
the moment the minister gives the sig- 
nal, the organist must jerk off the pre- 
lude at the chord then being played, 
and thus “mutilate” the composition, 
as he remarks. But if the organist does 
appreciate the responsibilities and op- 
portunities of his position, he will ar- 


Sheppard 


range his prelude so that the time oc- 
cupied in playing it will make it end at 
the moment the choir is ready to begin 
the processional hymn. 

Pressing the button from the choir 
room should only give the organist the 
cue that his other “associates” are 
ready, not be in the nature of a com- 
mand to the effect that “if he does not 
stop right on that chord, the organist 
is likely to get fired.” 

The whole thing can be adjusted by 
using common sense and working with 
the minister. So many organists think 
they are the whole show in the church, 
and pay little or no attention to the 
wishes of the minister. The whole 
matter of cross-wires between so many 
organists and ministers can be laid 
more directly at the door of the organ- 
ist. For one who has never played in 
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a liturgical church and who never will 
if he can help it, the position in my 
mind at the time of writing would natu- 
rally be difficult to understand. 

In the matter of the offertory I might 
say I have never yet been in a liturgical 
church where the organist played while 
nervously watching the collectors, the 
ushers always wait at the back of the 
church until the offertory is concluded 
and then proceed to the chancel. 

The thoughts back of Sergius’ brain, 
which my article helped to stir up, 
seem to be an attempt to boost the ar- 
rangements in non-liturgical churches, 
for he seems to understand little or 
nothing about the Episcopal service, 
which after all is the only really mu- 
sical church service. 
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I have played in  non-liturgical 
churches and know which form appeals 
to me as the true service of worship, 
but of course, “what is one man’s meat, 
is another man’s poison,” and the Epis- 
copal service is far beyond the emo- 
tions and churchmanship of the average 
non-liturgical churchman. 

I still contend as I expressed myself, 
that I think prelude and postlude are 
out of place at church service, and if 
they can not be made a “beneficial asset 
to the service,” let us omit entirely. 

In not having played in a liturgical 
church, Sergius, you do not know what 
you have missed, but at any rate please 
come from under your bushel into the 
limelight, and label your thoughts with 
your own name. 


My Best Organ Compositions vs My Best Sellers 
_A Symposium 


Harry Benjamin Jepson 


R. JEPSON was born in New 
Haven, Conn., August 16, 1871, 
graduated from Yale University, and 
studied music with the Yale School of 
Music and with Widor and Vierne. At 
present he is Professor of Applied 
Music with Yale University where he 
is Concert Organist, organist-choir- 
master Yale University College Chapel, 
and teacher of organ and theory. Of 
his organ works Mr. Jepson writes: 


“TI consider my best published works 
for organ to be: 


L’Heure Exquise. 
Pantomime. 
Ballade. 


“The best sellers: 
Caprice. 

Sortie Nuptial. 
Wedding Song. 


“The complete list is: 
Ballade. 

Legend. 

Pantomime. 
Processional. 

Sortie Nuptial. 
Tempto Di Minuetto. 
Caprice. 

L’Heure Exquise. 
Pastel. 

Rhapsodie. 


Sonata Gm. 
Toccata. 
Wedding Song. 


all published by Schirmer excepting the 
Sonata, which is published by the H. 
W. Gray Company. 

“T consider the three above men- 
tioned pieces as my best works for the 
organ because I think there is some- 
thing there besides the notes in the first 
place. In the second place they are 
better music from a technical stand- 
point. They are somewhat difficult but 
I believe worth learning. They require 
a modern organ with all the modern 
organ color and delicacy of tone for 
their performance as well as modern 
appliances for effects of accent, cre- 
scendo, diminuendo, sforzando, varied 
changes of registers, etc. The ideas in 
them are designed to be somewhat 
elusive but I believe are worth a 


-search.” 


Walter Keller 


R. KELLER was born February 23, 
1873, in Chicago, took his school 
training in Milwaukee, and, studied 
music with Frederic Grant Gleason and 
in the American Conservatory of Chi- 
cago, also in Leipsic Conservatory. 
He served for 15 years with St. Vin- 
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cent’s Church, Chicago, and is now or- 
ganist in De Pau University. His com- 
positions include works for organ, 
piano, voice, and sacred music for the 
Episcopal and Catholic churches. Mr. 
Keller’s organ works are few. His 
new Synchonous Prelude and Fugue 
for organ and piano is possibly his most 
pretentious composition and at the op- 
posite extreme is his little Romanza for 
organ alone. 


Edwin H. Lemare 


R. LEMARE writes that he cannot 
name any best sellers because 
“for many years the English publishers 
bought the manuscript paper—which I 
spoiled by writing on same—outright !” 
But he adds, “Possibly the largest sale 
of any organ piece ever written has 
been my Andantino in D flat—for 
which I received the noble sum of fif- 
teen dollars.” This Andantino had tre- 
mendous favor upon its publication, 
and that its composer should have re- 
ceived only such a trifle for it, recalls 
to mind the insignificant sums paid for 
the masterpieces of Rembrandt—works 
which, had he received anything like 
their face value, would have made him 
a millionaire many times over. 


Orlando A. Mansfield 


R. MANSFIELD was born in Eng- 
land, November 28, 1863, and is 
largely self-taught in music, particu- 
larly in composition. In 1912 he came 
to Wilson College, Chambersburg, Pa., 


as professor of music, which position 
he relinquished about a year ago to 
take up new duties in Gainesville, Ga. 
Dr. Mansfield has a long list of pub- 
lished compositions of various kinds 
and his organ works number about 
twenty, of which he ranks best: 


Variations in Olden Style (Gray). 
Alla Marcia (foreign). 
Pastorale—Postlue E flat—Postlude C. 


The best sellers are: 


Alla Marcia. 
Pastorale E flat. 
Variations in Olden Style. 


T. Tertius Noble 


R. NOBLE was born in England, 
May 5, 1867, studied music with 
Parratt, Bridge, and Stanford, and came 
to St. Thomas’s Church, New York, in 
1913, making a recital tour of the East- 
ern States and Canada in that year. 
In 1898 he founded the York Sym- 
phony Orchestra and restored the fa- 
mous York Festivals. Mr. Noble con- 
siders the first four of the following 
list of organ compositions his best; 
those marked are the best sellers: 


Theme With Variations. 
*Toccata and Fugue. 
Solemn March. 
*Solemn Prelude. 
*Elizabethan Idyll. 
Intermezzo. 
Melancolique. 
*Nachspeil. 
*Reverie. 

*Elegy. 

Finale. 


Grandfathers Corner 
Public School Music 


HEN the Sunday School needs a 
new piano or money for the 
Christmas party (Santa Claus’s 

whiskers caught fire last year and he 
needs a new set), or some new teachers, 
or what not, the parson will make from 
the pulpit a most eloquent plea, the re- 
frain of which is that it is to the Sun- 
day School of to-day that we must look 
for the pillars of the Church to-morrow. 

Did it ever occur to your keen and 
active mind, my grandson organist, 
that but poor provision is being made 


for keeping alive the appreciation of 
music in the Church after your pres- 
ent Music Committee has retired and 
after old man Rockerbilt (who aug- 
ments the music appropriation out of 
his own pocket) has been gathered in 
and has left his riches for others? Or 
do you suppose that appreciation of 
good music is an inborn gift and doesn’t 
have to be cultivated? If you do, you 
are a chump. 

Our small children go to Sunday 
School and acquire the habit of weekly 
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attendance at the sanctuary, which 
many of them will never outgrow, but 
what do you think of the musical at- 
mosphere of the Sunday School in your 
own church? Worse yet, what do you 
think about what they get handed out 
in the public schools labeled as “mu- 
sic?” The stuff that many of our pub- 
lic schools put out under that heading 
is as great a sin as many a misrepre- 
sentation which our recent pure food 
legislation has made a heinous crime. 

Over in Philadelphia a teacher of 
public school music has just been fired 
because he balked at teaching his little 
innocents to sing some of this filthy 
ragtime stuff with which our ears are 
daily assailed. The Lord knows it is 
rampant enough now without being 
cultivated. The poor teacher is said 
to have made a humble protest against 
debauching the minds and ears of his 
charges, but was he thanked for his 
unselfish interest, and for his desi-e to 
make what knowledge he had ot the 
subject helpful to others? Not a bit of 
it. Turn him out! Kick him down 
stairs! Get an empty-headed mutt 
who can do sword-swallowing tricks 
on the trombone in a jazz band, and 
give him the place! 

My own scratching for a livelihood 
includes the job of training a boy 
choir. Unless you have a boy choir, 
or a boy, yourself, you can’t imagine 
what harm the ordinary school music 
will do unless it is counteracted by 
some stronger influence. I have had 
little boys of eleven and twelve tell 
me that “teacher makes me sing tenor” 
or “teacher makes me sing bass.” Some 
fool who doesn’t know that a boy’s 
voice nine times out of ten, or rather 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is 
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an unmistakable treble, and that if it 
isn’t a treble it is an alto, and usually a 
rather high one at that, will ask poor 
little boys because of their sex to try 
to do what is impossible. “Teacher” 
knows that men have deep voices, and 
that boys will be men sometime, there- 
fore make them try to sing bass: she 
takes a voice that has the possibility of 
angelic sweetness and clarity, and does 
the best she can to make it sound like 
a large bumble-bee in a barrel, or like 
a buzz-saw in the cellar. And this is 
what is called music in the public 
schools! 

There are teachers who have intelli- 
gence and ideals, but what can they 
do under existing conditions? Very 
little, I am afraid. When anybody has 
a crazy idea he wants to have it intro- 
duced into the public schools, which, 
as a result, are now taken up largely 
with fads, of which this so-called 
“music” is one, and as a result they 
haven’t time to teach the poor little 
rascals how to spell, or write a decent 
hand, or speak decent English, but 
they have time to debauch the taste 
and spoil the voices of thousands of 
little boys every month. They have 
time to put children of eight or nine 
to drawing charcoal pictures and de- 
signing rugs; to give them every op- 
portunity to pound and cut their fin- 
gers in “manual”; and lots more be- 
side. You know about it as well as 
I do. Is this helping the youngsters 
to anything useful? Is the so-called 
school “‘music” going to be any help 
to these little people in knowing and 
enjoying real music, in the church, or 
out of it, when they “grow up”? If 
not, then, in the words of Boss Croker, 
“what are you going to do about it?” 


VIA THE ABSEY BOOK 
The Touch 


HERE was a time when the organ 
student was cautioned to use a 
legato touch ; everything staccato, 
it was said, was all right for every- 
thing but the organ, and upon the or- 
gan only the legato touch was to be 
used. This precept may be all good 
enough for those pianists who play the 


piano badly and cover up a multitude 
of sins with the damper-pedal, but for 
careful pianists who use their fingers 
more than their feet the advice is bad 

In the first place, note that if you 
press a piano key down very slowly 
it will not speak at all, and if you 
press it down properly as in playing, 
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with the slightly hammer-like touch, it 
will speak at the moment the key 
strikes bottom. Not so the organ. 
Press an organ key down slowly and it 
will speak when about one-third or one- 
quarter depressed. That is where all 
the difficulty comes. And that also is 
why so many organists are in a con- 
stant muddle of tone out of which the 
congregations can get very few definite 
clean-cut impressions. 

The fingers act in coordination. 
When the right hand attempts to play 
the melodic theme C-Db, manifestly C 
is down before Dh is depressed ; there- 
fore when the one finger starts to re- 
lease C the other starts to depress Dh, 
with the result that the D reaches its 
speaking point when, say, one-third 
depressed, and at the same time C is 
still speaking and does not cease to 
speak till it is (not one-third through its 
travel) but two-thirds through; and the 
result is a blurr between C and D equal 
to one-third the length of time the keys 
are traveling. This is infinitessimal, of 
course, but he who attempts to ignore 
infinitessimal margins in organ play- 
ing had better turn to street cleaning 
or some similar occupation equally un- 
exacting. 

Therefore the organist must culti- 
vate the staccato touch. He must 
think staccato. His hands must act 
with a staccato spring. The old caress- 
ing style of touch must give way to the 
sprightly, spring-like, vivacious trig- 
ger-like action of the fingers, which 
may also be transmitted to the wrists. 
To think legato would be deadly. Es- 
pecially is this true in the left hand. A 
wrist action highly developed will be of 
great assistance; it not only clears up 
the muddle of the legato style but it 
also helps the mind and the body to 
the right attitude; a deadly, sluggish 
body or mind will be inadequate. 

Modern organs are much more play- 
able than those built ten years ago. 
To-day string tone is made fuller use 
of, and Diapasons do not work such 
great havoc as they formerly did. On 
an old organ the staccato touch will not 
achieve quite such remarkable effects 
and such vivacious living playing as on 
the modern organ, and wherever flutes 
and Diapasons predominate the organ- 
ist will be working against serious 


odds. The 4’ and 16’ couplers, which 
add so much to the modern organ, are 
not nearly so helpful on the old flute- 
and-Diapason instruments of a decade 
ago. 

The tone of the organ comes in 
blocks, clearly begun, and held out to 
the full limit of the note full power, 
so that when the key is actually re- 
leased there is still a perceptibe con- 
tinuance of the tone; and this gives 
further call for the staccato touch. 
Legato has its place; the organ should 
not sound like the mandolin or guitar; 
but between the two extremes there 
is a happy medium of staccato which 
the student will fully appreciate if he 
or she be endowed with any real love 
for music. The photoplay is doing 
wonders for the organ. It is furnish- 
ing daily demonstrations (mostly by 
positive example, but, unfortunately, 
sometimes also by the negative ex- 
ample of how not to do it) of the value 
of the staccato finger and wrist, and the 
fallacy of the legato mind. The legato 
method leads to indefiniteness and a 
characterless playing; the staccato 
leads to vivacious, attractive, warm, 
living, pulsating music every phrase of 
which has its own clean-cut outline, its 
own individuality. 


MODULATION 
Arthur Foote 

NNOUNCEMENT of a new work 
from the pen of Arthur Foote, 
whether it be a musical composition or 
a contribution to the literature about 
music, arouses the keenest expectation 
of something substantial and desirable. 
This high expectation is fully justified 
by our perusal of the new text-book, 
“Modulation and Related Questions” 

(Arthur P. Schmidt, Boston). 

In this book, the author has treated the 
subject of modulation in a more ex- 
haustive manner than that which is 
customary in general treatises on har- 
mony. Though written in a particu- 
larly concise and illuminating manner, 
its adoption for first-year class room in- 
struction is not so much to be recom- 
mended as that it should be available 
for collateral reading and for reference. 
Ambitious and gifted students may 
profitably employ this text in a supple- 
mentary capacity to any standard text 
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in use in their classes, but students of 
average ability will do well first to 
serve an apprenticeship in a more ele- 
mentary course of instruction. 

Mr. Foote’s new book will serve its 
most useful purpose if it has the good 
fortune to fall into the hands of those 
advanced students, who, in order to 
prepare themselves for original com- 
position, are in need of a text that shall 
develop the “why” and “how” of the 
modulatory processes, rather than the 
mere ability to identify and name the 
modulatory chords encountered in ex- 
ercises and musical compositions. 

It is a noteworthy fact, in the plan of 
Mr. Foote’s book, that thirty-five pages 
of illustrative and explanatory matter 
precede the first of the figured bass ex- 
ercises, and that the set problems for 
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the student are about equally divided 
between work with figured basses and 
work with given melodies. In the early 
chapters, careful attention is given to 
the distinction between changes of key 
involving and not involving modula- 
tion, and to the differences between 
“transient” and “decisive” modulations. 
The early discussion of scales and key- 
relationships, with special reference to 
the various forms of the minor scale 
(including theAeolian mode), puts at 
the disposal of the student much mate- 
rial of value he is ordinarily unaccus- 
tomed to find in elementary texts. A 
useful table of modulations from the 
keys of C major and C minor to each of 
the other keys concludes the book, 
which is worthy the attention, not only 
of the music school student, but of the 
mature musician as well.—H. L. 


John Jacob Miller 


R. MILLER, who in December, 1919, com- 

pleted his thirtieth year with Christ 

Church, Norfolk, Va., was born near 
Jefferson City, Mo., November 20, 1861, com- 
pleted his high school education in St. Louis, 
and studied music in the Hershey School, of 
Chicago, and with various private teachers, 
including Bruno Oscar Klein. Christ Church 
has a record for long-term organists, one of 
Mr. Miller’s predecessors having been there 
thirty-five years. 

The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch says of him: 
“Mr. Miller, whose artistic ideals included the 
eternal fitness of things, and who is a be- 
liever in the English style of church music, 
began a quiet campaign in the interests of 
his art and has worked steadily toward that 
end with what results one has only to at- 
tend a service at Christ Church any Sabbath 
day such a one will be forced to admit that 
the end attained is well worth the thirty 
years devoted to its accomplishment.” Be- 
sides his work with Christ Church, Mr. Mil- 
ler is organist of Ohel Sholom Temple, and 
has taken a very active and wholesome part 
in the music life of Norfolk, being respon- 
sible for visits from great artists and orches- 
tras, including seven visits from the New 
York Symphony and the Russian Symphony 
orchestras. 

Christ Church choir consists of about 45 
boys, 7 altos, 5 tenors, and 12 basses. The 
afternoon services are choral throughout, and 
during the music season a violin and cello 
are added. The organ is a practically new 
four-manual Austin of 50 registers, with a 
small Solo-Echo organ in the tower, and 
there are two consoles. From November 
First to Easter, Mr. Miller gives a series of 
recitals. For the services of the church there 
are four weekly rehearsals for the boys alone 





and two for full choir. The choir does all the 
standard oratorios and cantatas and is con- 
stantly at work on tasks of this larger cal- 
ibre. 

Mr. Miller has been very active in Guild 
work in former years and has the distinction 
of having been Dean of two different Chap- 
ters. As an asset to the musical and cultural 
life of Norfolk he has been invaluable, not 
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only from the standpoint of the music he 
himself has actually contributed to the city, 
but also because of the visiting artists and 
orchestras he has brought to the city. His 
personality is that of a gentleman of refine- 
ment, amiable, kindly, courteous, and always 
generously interested in the attainments of 
his professional associates. That he has held 
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his present post so long, and that it is to-day 
more of a success than ever before, proves 
both his sterling character and his tireless 
energy. Thirty years is doubly long enough 
to prove the ruination of the average musi- 
cian, and it has been doubly ample to prove 
the genuineness of Mr. Miller’s qualities as 
man and musician. 


Recital Programs 


STANLEY ADDICKS—Germantown, Pa. 


BORE ooo cise cones ouee Fantasia and Fugue Gm 
Tschaikowsky ......--++.¢ Andante Cantabile 
DRIES a5 6 somes ea sccecnaes Concert Overture 
BBEMEARORE ooo vcnescccccsicccccsese The Swan 
BMRB cc ccccdccvcnepsevccsses Festival March 
Rachmaninof® .....cccccccccccsecss Serenade 
PIOUOGIR. ccccdcccncvenecsessens At the Convent 
WERE. oo ow sbe Sacha bees esses eess anes Toccata 
WARREN D. ALLEN, Stamford Univ. 
DROIT: Sins 05s50 5 su sosha®’ Fugue on “Kyrie” 
DIROIOREP 6 6b 3's 665545800 08555 Ave Maris Stella 
CROPRIIDEAMIE 5 ood cs cn wereses Prelude Dm 
SS ASCOT oa nvxs weve nes Recit de tierce en taile 
rere re ti ree Offert on ‘Vive le Roi” 


J. WARREN ANDREWS—New York 


MN <ssawne bene aa nes dees >eivies Toccata in F 
PMOL bsaceeucas esse basa seed Serenade in F 
fo |) ey rrr Se Ty Pee eee eee hee 
....Marche Funebre et Chant Seraphique 
RUIN E sas cussw seus Pastoral and Finale Dm 
Ct Serer ay ret ee re rl Communion G 
TT) GPEC TEST ELT OPE ELT OTE eee rer Largo G 
EA Vos eaes bes be Rab ss bose sooner Fugue Gm 
NE 5455 50u cee ee te bees March of the Magi 
Andrews ......... Scottish Air—Transcription 
IRIERRRE. cicccacesbendceees® Grand Choeur D 
SAMUEL A, BALDWIN—New York 
OS Se Aree oe Overture William Tell 
SERENA SGN c sda s oder eeees ssa Nes ee ene Largo 
DA). svccnke eens keane Toccata and Fugue Gm 
Beethoven ........ Sonata Op. 27 No. 2 Adagio 
EPOES chs dsh ek bon bo oower March of the Magi 
Cee ear Peer Gynt Suite (2 mvts.) 
Wagner ...... Tannhauser Evening Star Song 
WUOEO!: xcs ssKeesseeee Ride of the Valkyries 
BR. Cunha whee eesaw Prelude and Fugue Cm 
DEON sab sanr nese sas raenee Idylle Np. 44 No. 2 
NS ee ree Magnificat in Dm 
ORIG: Gasca cose ehen es ee5e Song of Consolation 
PE cas aekiee esse es se ee ee Song of Gratitude 
POOR Cid ace esa suee Improvisation—Caprice 
BEASTS WOR. oo ccc ccccieres cece nsivase 
.. Wild Rose; Deserted Farm; Water Lily 
PEODOE: 55555555 oSSR SES SN EN SSSA DEAE Oberon 
PAUL 8S. CHANCE, Columbus 
Dh? cin <shadvihs aeeb chek e eae acne Fugue D 
PROTEAIED ceccs cass sudssvocnsccnenese Gavotta 
Ms Sas sasceaeheaee oe ee Andante con moto 
NE Gc uisb san oe teal ewe sae wee we Choral Bm 
Se Pe PEE ren ye he eee o Caprice 
DEE. -ccrwhe dukes sees eawkeaenenen Carillon 
WOOO NOING 6.655565 case xen ob bee Finale Bf 
J..LAWRENCE ERB—Univ. of Ill. 
POM iin hkkhh ahd cee ocak American Rhapsody 
BREE GAAS 4 san escbanes Bonne Nuit. Bon Jour. 


TEED: sss wen x xs ....+.s...Autumn Memories 


SNS she G wise Sree ee Oe AOS Sonata Em 
PT ROUEY Wasrden nin <nie Nocturnette (Moonlight) 
DINING, oo so cased wkGevabeuus Adagio Gm 
PMN een Sekie da wk wee Postlude Bf 
WARREN GEHRKEN—Brooklyn 
ROS 55 6s asi se ahs Nee a bao Second Suite 
VEE Ss o'y ss abe oh es SEIS Owe e es eee Sle Sketch Cm 
PRMRCED ss 5c Sig pie DE ah ROC ee oe Fugue Cm 
RS ks cen cos Sawa eee ek oe wie Finlandia 
PROREEN a Se uste aha kes unea ose Piece Heroique 
WO Seal ie chee ee ee eee Christmas in Sicily 
MMBC! sc saicoss CaGaa eas Prelude—Lohengrin 
CUMIN: Shad ocd aw bieaduccass Marche Russe 
NORMAN LANDIS, Flemington, N. J. 
FRIRSIIENE a's kissin Seen wae Allegro con fuoco 
a ea ee Chant Sans Parole 
RIG oes sins cs dan op donkee Desert Sunrise Song 
OVO oss ccns cece Largo (New World Sym.) 
OA, sis ciswvnneescwe Toccata and Fugue Dm. 
SIMI os ican uw ie esha eae Suen eee als 
..“Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve Seen” 
BU CCAS G Gao staat eeeke American Rhapsody 
EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT—Cleveland 
EARN DONO iis 555 515 65,06 Wie wo Wie A Joyous March 
PORCINE a Sis ssh ae aks ee eeaaree Minuet 
PSORG OIE BORE os ns is is Sac dea oe eae Ave Maria 
LB eee sock aie sear eakuks sabe ae Rhapsody 
ol |: ae ae : . Eventide 
DRAUNOD sch nica sukeaeesnceussar Allegro Gioioso 
WERE econ na sss er Overture—Tannhauser 
Wagener ....... Liebestod “Tristan and Isolde 
EROS C55 suds Ss kd case bo eons Sees EAA Scherzo 
PMMA RIS, \<c'si.55 sbi suse says cous Melodie 
WED co iecccces send Ride of the Valkyries 
ALBERT B. MEHNERT, Erie, Pa. 
PL aka cab sunecaeee ee Toccata and Fugue Dm 
WEY Caen knee kanecaRee Grand Offertoire G 
PURO, yaks ose ka Geos es Sens Andante (3 Sym.) 
IDEN Snob ucuine sha ee sae ewe eeae Serenade 
Co ae rr Marche Religieuse 
SIMONE cca yssssnessons Cantilene Pastorale 
eT eR er Musical Snuff Box 
PRISON ec caesisuseks sos ees eens Cappriccio 
BPG Lot waren cba eee.e eee ee ee ae Gt. Fugue G 
H. MATTHIAS TURTON—Leeds, England 
NOR. .ocuyncsges Allegro (Sonata Chromatique) 
POM conse bisianw eh apne ae Pensee d’Automne 
WAPTROE Sanne sean eee sas Sessa 3rd Symphony 
ERNEO pakistan essen sesswe so aw Intermezzo Op. 5 
SPIO oi ce S 5G hw oh ee as ore ee a Sestetto 
Breet... ka wencs ne esha weekeee Sonata in F 
Bonnet. s..hasassac Ariel. Chant de Printemps 
BORNCE: ....0:0000 Pastoral. Rhapsodie Catalane 
C. M. WIDOR, Paris, 
RRR och ee he bik bese ese mene sae Concerto Am 
PARE: 6G eos can suc conaeeseusey Pastorale 
BOG 60s beens 5 04e0nneas Prelude C. Cantabile 
WA? 656 sw eS iekbns eau wae .....5th Symphony 
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Church Service Programs 


First Congregational—Columbus 
Rowland W. Dunham 
O—Guilmant, Allegro Appasionato (Son. 5) 
A—No Shadows Yonder, Gaul 
Oo—Guilmant, Adagio (Son. 5) 
O—Guilmant, Scherzo (Son. 5) 





O—Haydn, Clock Movement 

T—In Native Worth, Haydn (Creation) 
C—The Creation, Haydn (in part) 
O—Haydn, Romanza 


St. Francis Xavier R. C.—New York 
Pietro A, Yon 


Christmas Programs: 

12.00 Midnight: 
O—Yon, Dies est Laetitiae 
C—Mass in C, Yon 
O—Angelelli, Theme and Variations 
C—Christmas Carol, Yon 

11.00 A. M.: 
O—Tombelle, Fantaisie sur des Noels 
C—Adeste Fideles, Novello 
C—Hosanna Filio David, Yon 
C—Hodie Christus, Yon 
O—Yon, Gesu Bambino 

7.30 Vespers: 
O—Rudnick, Theme and Variations 
O—yYon, Christmas in Sicily 
C—Panis Angelicus, Franck 
C—Gesu Bambino, Yon 





St. Peters P. E.—New York 
Frederic W, Berryman 
O—Arcadelt, Ave Marie 
C—O Savior of the World, Goss 
C—Break Forth O Beauteous, Bach 
O—Improvisation 





O—Handel, Pastoral Symphony (Messiah) 
C—Magnificat and Nunc Dim. in C, Marks 
C—Old French Noel, Gaevert 

O—Wachs, Hosanna 





O—Bach, Christmas Choral 

C—Te Deum in F, Dykes 

C—The Birthday of a King, Neidlinger 
O—Silver, Jubilate Deo 





O—Kinder, Moonlight 

C—Magnificat in Bf, Stanford 

C—yYe People, Rend Your Hearts, Mendels- 
sohn 

O—Rogers, Grand Choeur 





O—Rubinstein, Music of the Spheres 
C—Te Deum in E, Parker 

C—God is Love, Shelley 
O—MacDowell, Maestoso 





O—Johnston, Evensong 
C—Magnificat in C, Marks 
C—O Gladsome Light, Sullivan 
O—Purcell, Bell Symphony 


Stanley Addicks’ New Organ 


First Presbyterian Church, Germantown 


Specifications by Stanley Addicks. 
Built by Austin, 1919. 
Registers: P 29. G 24. S 35. O19. L, 16 E 5. T 128 

















Voices: 4. 23. 32. 18. 19. 5. 101 
Pipes: 152. 1439. 2264. 1254. 1274. 353. 6736 
Couplers: 29. Pistons: 68. Pedals: 20, 
PEDAL: W 7”. V a R 29. P 198 
CHANCEL: R 9. 
7 36 Dulciana .......00. m pp 32 
2 Gedeckt 64 S$ 
3 Bourdon 37 G 
4 Open Diapason.... 32 
5s 8 Flute ......... : mf 37 G 
6 *Cello Celeste...... 108 L, 
7 32 Resultant 37 G, 64 §S 
SB 20: Bae gec0kass05. 69 S 
9 Trombone 38 G 
*Lower octave 4 ranks; above, 7 ranks. 
GALLERY: R 20. 
10 16 Dulciana .......... m p 104 O 
II IGRGOOKL 40cccascieics w p 8 S$ 
12 BIGUPGON. cassec00-00 w p 39 G 
13 Diapason II ...... m mf 44 G 
14 AIRE. 6 45's c 000s’ wm f 5 L 
15 Diapason I ....... w f 56 
16 Magnaton: ssiccsss. w ff 32 
17 B- PODIGR: ons iseasas see m pp 96 O 
18 Dolce Flute........ w p 309 G 
19 Cello Celeste ..... m mf 1o9 L,11o L 
20 NOE coerce ies inin'oies m f 13 
21 Gross: Flute ...0.4. wf 15 


22 4 Octave Flute ..... w f 15 














23 32 Contra Bourdon... w p 39 G 

24 Resultant 3 rw 15, 39 G 
25 16 Fagotto rom 8 S$ 

26 Tuba Profunda.... r_ ff 17 L 

27 Bombarde ........ m fff 118 L, 
28 8 Harmonic Tuba... r_ ff 17 L, 

29 4 Tuba Clarion ..... © tf 117 ky 
GREAT: WwW 7”. V 23. R 24. P 1439 
CHANCEL: R 9. 

go S$ fClarabelia ......... W Dp. 6 

31 7Open Diapason... m mf 61 

32 7Doppel Flute...... w mf 61 

33 PEMOME!S:. ...005.003 w f 61 

34 *Major Diapason... m_ f 61 

35 47Wald Flute ....... w mf 61 

36 a m mf 61 

97 16 "HOUPGON oscccccsee w mf 61 

es 2 r 


£323 
+Enclosed in Orchestral Chamber. 
*5” Win 


GALLERY Unenclosed: R 6. 


399.8 Gedeckt .......... w pe. & < 

40 Gross: Plate .....6 w mf 61 

41 Diapason 1.2.00. m f 61 

46 -& PeReiGal oi .cccscc0s m f 61 

43 2 Super Octave...... m mf 61 

44 16 Open Diapason.... m mf 61 

GALLERY enclosed in Orchestral Chamber: R- 9. 
4g. 8 Hohl: Flute ....... wp 61 

46 Diapason III...... m p 61 

47 Violoncello ....... m mf 61 
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48 Diapason II ...... m f 61 113 4 Flute Overte....... m f 73 
49 4 Harmonic Flute... m mf 61 114 2 Concert Piccolo... m_ f 61 
50 8 Trumpet .......... cr ¢ 61 115 16 *Contra Gamba..... wm f 73 
SE he EOE asccvcncsces r 61 116 8 Orchestral Oboe... m mf 73 
52 20 Trumpet <......... r £ 61 117 Harmonic Tuba... r_ ff 85 
Se. re m mf 121 L 118 Tuba Magna....... r fff 85 
119 4 Tuba Clarion...... cr. ae 117 
é ~ 120 16 Tuba Profunda.... r_ ff 117 
SWELL: V. 32. R 35. Paste 3 12t 8 Chimes 5...0500005% m mf 20 
eee ee ae Ce Te m p 107 O 
‘ : r2s 0 ' FCarallons: ....ssssioss m mf 37 
CHANCEL (W 7”): R 16. Tremulant 
ne a: *On Open Chest. | 
es Wav Seraphique... m p Ae yReiterating percussion 
56 ee eee m p 73 
57 Vox Celeste ...... m p_- ¥3 ECHO: W 7”. 7. <s R 5. P 353 
58 Stopped Diapason. w mf 7 
59 String Organ ited * f 108 LT, : 
60 Diapason .. f 73 124 8 Harmonic Flute... m_ ppp 73 
Se eae s mf 73 125 Flute Celeste ..... m ppp 61 
62 Flute Harmonic... m mf 73 126 Cor do Nuit....... mp 73 
63 2 Fiageolet .......« m mf 73 127 English Horn..... w Pp 73 
64 16 Bourdon .......... w p 73 128 4 Fern Flute........ w PP 73 
65 8*Vox Humana...... rp 61 Tremulant ne 
66 a a eee r mf 8s (Echo located above Chancel ceiling) 
67 on rohaer se r #£ P 73 
6 4 ATION ..scccccseee rom 66 ' =, 
6 26 Fagotto ......000.5 r mf 66 COUPLERS: 29. 
,remulant 
In separate chamber Pedal Great Swell Orch. Solo 
r SRY: W ©”): ; 4’ Ss L, So L S so L 
ween? 6 8) Ee Y . G80 ¢605 82. 808 OF 
70 8 Echo Salicional... m ppp 73 16’ so Ss so I, 
71 oon ——— m p 61 
72 Tiole eleste...... m p 73 sania — 
73 Spitz Flute........ m p 73 ACCESSORIES: 
74 Viole d’Orchestre. m p 73 
75 Rohr Flute ....... w p73 
76 oh a m _ 73 Pistons (Absolute): 68. 
77 iapason Phonon. m 73 + Pot Gr Sas. a 
a 4 Chimney Flute.... m mf 73 sg Pot. G13 S13. O13, Lita 
79 Co eee m mf 73 Includes couplers. 
2 Fiautina ........++ m mf 61 +Pedal Pistons. 
Sr — ene al otal - “g po All pistons control pedal registers also. 
83 8 Vox Humana...... p 61 Chancel On. 
84 Quintadena ....... m p_ 73 Gallery On. 
85 KOIDE cern cothsnches r mf 85 Pedals: 
~ 4 ne gaggle ; a 73 Se Gto P. LtoG. L, to P reversibles. 
BS 16 Fagotio ..0....0005 r mi 8s Gallery On — Chancel Off. 
Tremulant Gallery Off — Chancel On. 
Gallery and Chancel On. 
ORCHESTRAL: W 7”. V 18 Rig. P 1254 Sforzando. 
Master Crescendo. 
CHANCEL: R73 Register Crescendo. 
x ry Balanced Great and Orchestral. 
Re eee m pp 73 
90 Vox Angelica...... m pp 61 Balanced Swell. 
gl DESTOUID cin navnn pee w p_ 73 3alanced Solo and Echo and String. 
92 French Horn ..... - mf 73 é 
93 Violin Diapason.. mf 73 2 Orgoblos 7% hp., 15 hp. 
4 String Organ (rks) “i f 108 I 2 Generators. 
95 4 Flute d’Amour.. w p 73 


Tremulant 
The stop-key groups in the top row from 








CARAS: Ree, left to right are: Gallery Pedal, Manual to 
96 8 pan tiara m pp 2 Pedal couplers, Gallery Swell, Gallery Swell 
97 nda Maris ...... m pp I ial a x 
98 Concert Flute...... w p73 couplers, Gallery Solo, Gallery Solo couplers 
99 Flute Celeste...... w p 61 the second row: Gallery Pedal, couplers, Gal- 
100 ete > m ome 73 lery open Great, Great couplers, Gallery en- 
101 oppe ute...... w mf 7 eine me ue Z 
102 4 Flauto Traverso... w mf A closed Great, Gallery Orchestral, couplers. 
103 2 Piccolo Harmonic. m p 61 The stop-keys to the left are, from top to 
104 ' a ee. = 2. 61 bottom, Chancel Swell, Chancel Swell, Chan- 
105 ATINET ..cccccccce m m 7. = 
6040 Cor Angisis........ m mf . cel Pedal, Chancel & Gallery on and off. 
107 4 Harp .......s.0000. m p 61 Stop-keys to the right: Chancel Echo, Chan- 
Tremulant cel Great, Chancel Orchestral. Over the top 
manual to the right are tilting tablets show- 
SOLO: V 109. R 16. P 1274 jing the position of the crescendo shutters. 
Crescendo pedals, left to right: Orchestral 
CHANCEL: (W 7”): R.. and Great, Swell, Solo, Register. Pedal pis- 
108 8 String Organ (7rks) m f 75 tons to left, top row, are Chancel Pedal pis- 
Tremulant tons, bottom row Gallery Pedal; to the right, 
GALLERY: (W 10”): R 15. left to right, top row: Chancel-on, Gallery- 
1o9 8 Gross Gamba...... m mf 73 off, Gallery-on Chancel-off, both on; bottom: 
110 — a eongg tees m “ad 73 Reversibles: G to P, L to P, L to G, Full 
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various divisions are located under their re- 
spective manuals, with the Gallery section 
pistons to the right and the Chancel to the 
left, as shown. Under the Solo manual, to 
the right, are On-Off buttons for the Master 
Crescendo control. Over the Solo manual to 
the left are pistons duplicating the Gallery 
Pedal combination pedals. Over the Solo 
manual in central position are combination 
pistons controlling the entire organ. Unison 
Offs are located to the left of Choir manual, 
but are hidden by cheek of console. 

At the suggestion of F. C. Meyer, organist 
of West Point Military Academy, there is 
added to our specifications sufficient indica- 
tion to show at a glance not only the number 
of registers available (whether by borrowing 
or not) on any manual, but also the number 
of actual voices, actual sets of pipes, in each 
division. 

The String Organ is composed of 4 ranks 
full length 73 note, and 3 ranks 61 note stop- 
ping at 4’ C. These are tuned in unison, 
flat, and sharp pitches, and are enclosed in 
their own separate crescendo chamber the 
shutters of which are automatically connected 
with the crescendo pedal of any manual on 
which the String Organ is drawn. Whether 
or not this automatic coupling is a help or 
a hindrance depends. upon whether it is 
optional; if it is invariable and not optional, 
it destroys all possibility of dual expression, 
and is therefore to be condemned. 


Biggs’ 


SS er ee re Prelude and Fugue Cm 
PINON cswase tne er keces ew ee pak The Swan 
SORMISET. Peck aG ce 6Gawh Sok Soa bees ee ; Scherzo 
ee rr ae Prelude Cm 
Pe ckciits+na seen eteetikneaweho wn Sunset 
DIDI, waa 555456 eu nte wR eK eeu shales Prayer 
og ae er er Marche Militaire 
i rrr rrr rrr es fr Piece Heroique 
LSS ear es Pastorale (Suite 2) 
RE On ph Nae cake boa da honk see ewes Humoreske 
RES: Sn cic osaueeee ene o ssn acre eae Toccata 


_nggea KEYS BIGGS is a concert organ- 
ist with an inexhaustible store of en- 

ergy, a cosmopolitan experience and 
taste that knows how to strike the happy 
medium of program-making, and an individ- 
uality that demands expression. Even a 
photograph of the man expresses much of 
energy, alertness, and keen scrutiny which 
he brings to bear upon his work; and all these 
qualities are manifest in his playing. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Biggs served voluntarily in 
the Hospital Service in France where he saw 
beneath the surface of that wonderful coun- 
try and from which he brought back to 
America a greatly widened horizon and deep- 
ened insight. It is only natural that when 
hearing Mr. Biggs we should look first for 
those things that result from the tremen- 
dously energetic times through which we 
have all passed, and which he viewed from 
so close a contact. 

Mr. Biggs plays Bach not as a reformer but 
as Bach. Not that he fails to sufficiently 
modernize Bach’s organ, but rather that he 
admires (because he sees beneath the sur- 
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(In presenting this exceptional organ THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST has been greatly dis- 
appointed in several things it hoped to accom- 
plish. In the first place no adequate picture 
of the console was ever taken, and it is so 
built in the church that a camera cannot get 
a good focus on it. And in the second place 
the original plate that was made from the 
only available photograph was to have been 
sent to us, but never arrived; and the nega- 
tive from which that plate was made was 
sent to the engraver and through careless- 
ness in his plant it was lost—probably by a 
workman getting fifty dollars a week for his 
services! The only course left was to present 
a console which comes as near as possible to 
that of the Germantown instrument. The con- 
sole presented is that of the Mormon Taber- 
nacle instrument, also by the Austin company, 
and the only differences between it and that 
of the Germantown instrument are: that the 
Germantown console has three divisions of 
white stop-keys on the top row, with a small 
group of blacks after each, and four divisions 
of white on the second row with blacks after 
each but the third; that it has four rows of 
stop-keys to the left of the key-boards and 
three to the right; that it has double groups 
of pistons under the manuals and over the 
solo; and that it has, very properly, placed its 
unison-offs and tremulants in correct places 
instead of upon the key-cheeks as shown in 
the Tabernacle console.) 


Recital 


face) the grandeur of Bach, and it is the 
grandeur he endeavors to interpret—and he 
does it well. He uses a prodigious technic, 
not of the machine-made variety but of the 
human, and he is not afraid of the human 
equation; in fact he doesn’t seem to be afraid 
of anything in particular. For example, he 
played the Dethier Scherzo just as fiery as 
he thought it ought to go, and that the 
organ was hardly capable of producing suf- 
ficient colors of the string-tone variety to 
permit the interpretation that was so suc- 
cessful with him on the excellent little Aus- 
tin organ he used a few years before was 
not a deterrent: he had certain ideas and 
ideals in mind and he intended to drive toward 
them. After all the American audience likes 
to take its music with a dash occasionally 
and get away from the studied sobriety that 
has killed organ playing in the past. 

The Swan of Saint-Saens he played with a 
poise and artistic serenity worthy of a Pader- 
ewsky; there was a richness of pure organ 
tone which was most delightful, and there 
was that added element that is so hard to 
attain, human personality in organ playing. 
The audience knew, somehow or other, that 
it was not a machine playing The Swan, but 
a man of broad outlook and warm heart. And 
again in his own Sunset Mr. Biggs gave a 
most beautiful interpretation, though of a 
different order from The Swan. In Sunset 
he used the flutes most successfully; his or- 
gan seemed particularly well equipped with 
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flutes of pleasing quality, so much so that he 
used them almost to the point of monotony, 
though the poetry of his playing and the 
storage battery of energy constantly at work 
within him never gave any opportunity for 
monotony to get the better of him. 

The Mahieux Prayer gave Mr. Biggs ample 
opportunity to use the human side of his art. 
It is a beautiful product of France and 
breathes to America much of the solidity of 
purpose and dependability of character which 
France has and America is riotously wreck- 
ing itself through not having. 

Mr. Biggs has learned several important 
lessons in the concert field. He knows that 
the free public recital* is cheap and will al- 
always be thought cheap; so he charged ad- 
mission, and had his beautiful auditorium 
packed to capacity. The Chapel of the Queén 
of All Saints is a beautiful structure and can 
well rank with any other pretentious church 
edifice in America; to be privileged to make 
music in this gem of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture is a rich reward in itself, and Mr. Biggs 
may well congratulate himself on having pos- 
sibly the finest Catholic church position the 
country has to offer. It was an unquestioned 
tribute to Mr. Biggs that his congregation so 
completely filled the auditorium. 

Another point of concertizing which Mr. 

*This term we apply to the professional 
“concert” recital, and not to the recital given 
in series as a part of the program of every 
normal church that can afford an organist 
capable of giving serial recitals; these latter 


recitals manifestly are legitimate only when 
they are freely open to the public. 


Biggs has learned is that the concert organ- 
ist owes it to himself to memorize and play 
from memory, and stop making excuses about 
the supposed impossibility of memory work 
on the organ. 

The unbounded energy which actuates the 
man will drive him over rough places and 
through long tiresome valleys, but it will 
also land him on the mountain peaks where 
he will not only gain new visions for himself 
but also retain them and translate them to 
others through the medium of his organ. It 
would be manifestly unfair to expect a re- 
citalist to accomplish on an organ built ten 
years ago what can be achieved on the mod- 
ern instrument, but the thing we can expect 
him to do, and the thing we expected of Mr. 
Biggs in this Queen of All Saints recital was 
the beauty of organ music; and he fully made 
good. The things which characterize his 
playing are a well-defined relish for organ 
music, a dash and vigor, and an individuality 
and freedom from all restraints. Possibly 
more restraints might well be used, especially 
in allegro passages, where his vivacious tech- 
nic naturally impels him to drive the organ 
faster than it can go unless it be a thoroughly 
modern organ both in tone and action, as 
well as in accessories. But the thing in which 
Mr. Biggs will do the most good is the 
awakening of the concern organ and its in- 
troduction to good old American dash and 
go; it has too long been the pet of grand- 
fathers and sentimentalists. Mr. Biggs will 
help make it King of Concert Instruments. 


Farnam’s Guild Recital 


RONEN coe i uiwieiiasecaw awed Variations in D 
PMR ic Wa Was es.0 se een O Sacred Head 
ee oe ee cee Allegro (E flat Sonata) 
RGOPOR=IDUCBEBS: 6.620is is o.sis0 400.4 0 010.6 Pastorale F 
BoOcllMann «002.5 ..eeeee--ROnde Francaise 
MADOBOP o0k ssa vse Soe waren oveee LoCCata im 
Pf.) 4 hae ree EM ros .Prayer B 
WiGIne: «1.0 eae Le Scherzo (Sym. 2) 
BVA caries cick Gwe Aawnees Allegro (Sym. 5) 


YNNWOOD FARNAM came to the Fifth 

Avenue Presbyterian Church of New York 

from Canada (after stopping in Boston 
a few years) with a pretty good reputation, 
which he increased after his first Guild Re- 
cital in New York during the Second Conven- 
tion; and in his Fifth Avenue recital of De- 
cember 15 he displayed a technic, registra- 
tion, poise, and reserve which at once 
stamped him as a master recitalist. The 
technic was smooth, clean, precise, never dis- 
played, but always held in reserve; the regis- 
tration was kaleidoscopic, orchestral, and al- 
together the most remarkable element of his 
playing; the poise was eloquent; the reserve 
was—well, more Bostonese than human. 

Of course the organ gave the organist every 
opportunity to do just what Mr. Farnam did 
in his remarkable registration, but it also 
gave an opportunity, if not a temptation, to 
err in the very common way of running into 
the forte and fortissimo at the least provoca- 


tion, getting crescendos by changes of tone 
color instead of by adroit use of the cre- 
scendo pedals; but to this temptation Mr. 
Farnam turned a very deaf ear—so much so 
that it might be fairly offered as a criticism 
that the resonant forte and the vibrant for- 
tissimo were not made use of at all, thus 
rendering the program open to the possibil- 
ity of monotony, which was avoided only by 
the remarkable registration which rivalled 
truly the changing tints and hues of a beau- 
tiful sunset or the constantly varying out- 
lines of clouds drifting before the wind. The 
organ, a modern four-manual upon which no 
money was spared, is so crowded either in 
its interior construction or its frontal case- 
work that it sounds muffled to such an ex- 
tent that responsiveness and vivacity are 
sometimes not to be had, with a result that 
the fortissimos lacked resonant brilliance, 
and it was all the better that they were not 
heard frequently. One other unfortunate and 
unforgivable circumstance: the console was 
so close to the organ that the player had very 
little chance of hearing the balance of parts. 
Would an orchestral conductor work under 
Similar circumstances? Are not builders and 
organists alike responsible for this atrocity 
in organ building? 

The Chadwick Variations are a master- 
work worthy to rank with any organ com- 
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position of any school and Mr. Farnam’s 
unique registration did it full justice; the 
Bach Allegro, one of the most difficult things 
on the program, was played with fine feeling 
and good humor, and a registration that was 
very pleasing; the Pastorale was also made 
doubly effective by Mr. Farnam’s fine dis- 
criminative taste in registration. Mr. Far- 
nam treats organ tone as a painter treats 
colors: he doesn’t paint one picture of red, 
another of green, and another of yellow; he 
uses all the colors he chooses in a picture, 
and when he wants to throw in a dab of 
some new and unheard-of color he does it 
with a clear conscience and a beautiful effect. 

In the Toccata, and in all other composi- 
tions demanding similar technic, Mr. Farnam 
brought out the actual melodic and thematic 
contour so clearly that the audience could 
easily grasp not only the mass effect—which 
is about all they can get from the average 
rendition of allegro passages, but also the 
detail, and it was the detail that was so in- 
teresting; in fact no organ composition de- 
serves a hearing if its thematic contour can- 
not be clearly enunciated, and it is this very 
lack of definitely perceptible detail in al- 
legro passages which has made organ playing 
a confused jumble of noise and driven audi- 
ences. pell mell to other concert halls, and 
legato is to blame for the whole catastrophy: 
Mr. Farnum has learned the secret of stac- 
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cato—and the audience really enjoyed his 
program. 

But Mr. Farnam’s modesty was responsible 
for two errors: First, the recital was free, 
and the small audience was almost lost in the 
great auditorium—while another recitalist 
with a less pretentious organ charged admis- 
sion and had his house packed to the doors; 
Second, the screen which on Sundays hides 
the organist from view (there is no such 
screen for ministers) was not taken down, 
and the audience had to use more of its 
imagination than was good for either it or 
the recitalist, whose program was perfectly 
memorized and whose modest platform man- 
ner would certainly have enhanced the effect 
of the program. 

Lynnwood Farnam is a recitalist of prime 
importance and the only obstacle standing 
between him and the top rung in the world- 
wide concert organ’s ladder of fame is the 
necessary amount of drudgery and work— 
and the handful of other aspirants for that 
same rung who are working equally hard at 
the herculean task. Success to them all; 
we'll build a ladder for each of them, and 
Mr. Farnam’s ladder will be that of the con- 
servative, classically elegant, “finished” col- 
orist, whom we would ask to forget the frigid 
climates from which he has come and infuse 
into his playing all the human warmth known 
to the heart of man. 


Reviews 


LOUIS ADOLPHE COERNE 
“Come unto me” 
NTHEM for chorus with tenor solo and 
piano accompaniment, melodious, simple, 
to sing, and with some show of inter- 
est in the inner voice parts. The tenor part 








is written with a gross misuse of the tenor 
clef sign. Undoubtedly some proper tenor 
clef sign ought to displace the G clef sign 
in general usage, but if the correct tenor clef 
sign is used at all it should be used rightly 
and not abused. It cannot be used, however, 
because in most cases neither the organist 
nor the tenor would be able to read it—so 
then let us invent a new sign and adopt one 
standard and convenient use for it. (Schir- 
mer.) 
“Softly now the light of day” 

YMN-ANTHEM which is capable of being 

made a genuine art-work. Melodious, 

rhythmic, musical, and easy to sing un- 
accompanied. It will not only appeal to 


choirs but to congregations as well. These 
two anthems are not in Mr. Coerne’s later 
style where accidentals play such a promi- 
nent part, and where music as we used to 
know it is displaced by something new which 
is not always to be accepted as music. It 
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might be urged that in spots the music does 
not fit the words, but music persists in being 
made for its own sake and accepted for its 
own sake, so that cut and dried paper-on-the- 
wall fit to words is not always the chief and 
only thing to be considered. (Schirmer.) 


WILLIAM FAULKES 
Wedding Chimes 


OMETHING rather unusual, but very suc- 
cessfully giving an imitation of chimes 
at their best, without requiring them for 

an effective interpretation of the piece; in 
fact the chimes are not called for in the 
registration at all. Nothing is more horrible 
than a use of chimes in anything but the 
slowest passages, though the harp is very 
often effective where the chimes are thought- 
lessly specified. However, Mr. Faulkes avoids 
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both harp and chimes, and produces a quaint 
and very charming effect without them. A 
harp, if it were properly voiced, would be 
effective in the extreme in this first (and 
third) section, but without the harp the 
chimes could be effectively introduced as ac- 
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cents on the first, and possibly third, beats 
of the measures, if musical sense were used 
in its employment. The statement and re- 
capitulation, built of the same materials of 
course, are confined to the materials as shown 
in the first illustration, presented with suf- 
ficient variation to make them always pleas- 
ing. The contrasting section is a lyric mel- 
ody over a rather common accompaniment, 
through the Pedal-Pointed bass saves the 
day and allows the pleasing melody to work 


Peantabile 


dilla 


its own charm in spite of the scant consid- 
eration the composer has given it. Wedding 
Chimes should be added to every library and 
will be found pleasing to both church and 
concert audiences. It is capable of being 
made a work of real charm and individuality. 
(Schirmer.) 


HARVEY B. GAUL 
“Teach Us, Good Lord” 

NTHEM for unaccompanied chorus, easy 
to sing, and of a distinct character be- 
cause of its harmony. There is no mel- 

ody, and such movement as the soprano part 
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has is an out-growth of the movement of 
harmony and the impression the composer 
desired from the work as a whole. It will 
be found interesting to work on and will be 
helpful in developing choral technic and in- 
terpretation, as well as being interesting to 
listen to. (Schirmer.) 


SAINT-SAENS 

Danse Macabre 
TRANSCRIBED by Edwin H. Lemare this 
Danse requires an organ. technic and 
registrative sense above the average, 
and abundantly repays the performer. After 
a page of lifeless preparation the danse theme 








makes its appearance. There is something 
weird about the theme and its mono-chord 
accompaniment, and the sudden shift of both 
into a not very closely related key; this 
peculiarity of harmonic substance and sud- 
den key shifts is maintained throughout and 
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produces a work of great originality. There 
is abundant opportunity for artistry in regis- 
tration, tempo, phrasing, and touch, and even 
if the anti-transcriptionist cannot get the 
better of his prejudices he will do well to 
equip himself with a mastery of this unique 
Danse. It demands a fluency of technic that 
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is beneficial in its acquisition, and gives op- 
portunity for experiment in tone colors. There 
is a brief hint at a fugue in one section of 
it, still following closely the character of the 
main theme and this contrapunal episode 
leads directly into a charming passage in- 
troduced suddenly pianissimo that is pecu- 
liarly well adapted to the modern organ. 
The contrasting section still adheres to the 
materials and temper of the _ exposition, 
though with entirely different treatment; 
thumb-work, without which Mr. Lemare 
could hardly be content, is relied upon to 
bring forward some counterpoints which 
could be very easily played if double-touch 
held its rightful position on all manuals and 
pedal of the modern organ. Chromatic 
double-thirds are used effectively in the reca- 
pitulation. The solemnized captive that mas- 
querades as an organ in backward quarters 
of the globe would hardly recognize itself 
as Danse Macabre takes hold of its twen- 
tieth century development, and Danse Ma- 
cabre will be a welcome recital piece of 
some pretensions, worthy of a good place on 
any program, and adding a little soul and life 
to the otherwise deadened church service 
preludes. (Schirmer.) 


JOHN WINTER THOMPSON 

“Day is Dying in the West” 
ELODIOUS, simple, easy to sing and 
worthy of general usage. Music, after 
all is said and done, exists for its own 
sake and cannot be made. the subservient 
slave of words; so if, as in this case, it. be- 
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comes rather more attractive in itself than 
our Puritan fathers would have been willing 
to openly champion, it serves its purpose just 
the same in the church service, if not all the 


















better for a little pure musical beauty. 
Choirs of very limited ability will find this 
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to their liking, and congregations of all de- 
grees of music ignorance will delight in it, 
as well as those of stricter standards, for it 
is well written, reserved, and builds up in- 
terestingly to an effective climax. (Carl 
Fischer.) 
“Spirit of God” 

PRAYER set to music very effectively; 

reverent, subdued; melodious, with 

some attractive harmonies, and easy to 


sing. Since the accompaniment is merely a 
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duplication of the voice parts in most cases, 


as in the former anthem, it had better be 
omitted entirely; both anthems would gain 
in strength thereby, and the choir thus sing- 
ing them would gain in ability and confidence. 
A short and easy soprano solo furnishes all 
the materials of the contrasting section. 
Both these anthems will appeal to music 
lovers who have not yet passed through that 
is no 


stage of their career where music 
longer a pleasure but a_ science. (Carl 
Fischer.) 


HEALEY WILLAN 
Introduction Passacaglia and Fugue 


OMETHING distinctively out of the ordi- 
nary both in effort and in print; it is 
not often an American composer has an 

opportunity to produce a work like this and 
Mr. Willan, organist of St. Paul’s, Toronto, 
ought to feel complimented that a publisher 
is willing to risk such a publication by a 
practically unknown composer. To attempt 
to give an adequate review of a work that 
is written without regard to performance, 
and one in which the composer spares him- 
self the labor of finding ways of expressing 
his ideas so that they can be interpreted by 
a performer without too great use of time in 
learning the work, would be folly until the 
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work is mastered and, which takes much 
longer, digested. Some things we like on 
first study; some we learn to like: if a work 
has any merit it is the duty of the jury to 
discover it, irrespective of the time and labor 
involved. THE AMERICAN ORGANIST re- 
vivers cannot be expected to give a verdict 
on this Passacaglia, but no _ professional 
organist will fail to study it for himself, and 
master it; whether the work proves worth 
the mastery is not the question. The ordi- 
nary “review” would say that the theme is 
nine measures long and that it is unnatural, 
that there are simple passages—a few—and 
involved, very involved, passages, that there 
are great difficulties, that there is a great 
variety of material and treatment, that the 
work ends with a fugue, and that the whole 
thing is a collossal work written by a man 
who has (or appears to have) a pretty good 
mastery of the technic of writing themes and 
other things: all of which is no review at all 
but only an index of a few dry externals. 
(Schirmer.) 
BACH FOR BEGINNERS 
Edward Shippen Barnes 


F COLLECTIONS of Bach there are no 
limits, and since the acts of the former 
custodians of Bach render their edi- 

tions of his works undesirable in the civil- 
ized world, it is fitting that Americans should 
produce their own. This collection is es- 
pecially desirable because it makes good use 
of the inumerable choral-preludes of Bach 
written chiefly in one, two and three voices. 
That Bach attained immortal fame as a 
composer was a foregone conclusion when he 
took to writing music in one-part, two-part, 
and three-part counterpoint. What would 
happen to an embryonic composer today if he 
should school himself by writing a great mass 
of such contrapuntal music and then learn to 
play each exercise written, and actually play 
it in public and get the victims’ verdicts? 
Many of the works of Bach are not worth 
playing so far as music goes and we hope 
most of his organ works will never be heard 
in public; but their study and mastery is 
essential to success as an organist and as a 





composer, and we cannot study them too 
closely. Besides, they give the student an 
opportunity to develop an independent left 


hand and a technic that can be developed in 
no other way. There are some beautiful bits 
of music included in this volume, and the 
whole is excellently engraved—which cannot 
always be said of some foreign editions. 
Organists of however meager technical pro- 
ficiency (or however great deficiency) should 
acquaint themselves with Bach and this edi- 
tion offers something out of the ordinary. 
Possibly the choral-preludes of Bach will 
come into their own in due course. (Boston 
Music Co.) 
RENE de BOISDEFFRE 
By the Brook 
RANSCRIBED by Gottfried Federlein, 
T demanding an organ with pleasing solo 
voices of the flute variety and a pedal 
with something in it besides a 16’ bourdon; 
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it is doubtful if there are any organs in the 
world to-day capable of interpreting this 
piece without coupling manual registers to 
pedal, thereby destroying the coupled man- 
ual. Organists are used to buying (and, un- 
fortunately, specifying) these sort of crutched 
organs, and By the Brook will be found ef- 
fective by those who are not averse to tran- 


scriptions that have no other claim to organ 
literature than that they are possible and 
tuneful. It is very easy to play, and the con- 
trasting section demands tone colors of suf- 
ficient individuality and attraction to over- 
come its inherent simplicity, or possibly to 
most fully take advantage of that simplicity. 
(Boston Music Co.) 


Smith Newell Penfield 
Arthur Scott Brook 


R. PENFIELD was born in Oberlin, April 

4, 18837, and died at his home in New 
York, January 7, 1920. He inherited 

his love for music from his father, Anson 
Penfield, who was a very talented violinist, 


and at the early age of seven he played in 
public in several of the larger towns of his 
native state. He received his B. A. and M. A. 
degrees from Oberlin College, and his Mus. 
Doc. in New York where he studied music; 
he also studied in Paris and Leipsig, gradu- 
ating from the Leipsig Conservatory. 

In a long and intensely active career, Dr. 
Penfield has filled important posts at Savan- 
nah, at the old Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, and the “Scotch” (now Second) Pres- 
byterian Church, also in New York, where 
he played for about twenty years. In 1885 





he was president of the M. T. N, A., and later 
of the New York State Association; he was 
one of the founders of the Guild, and an hon- 
orary member of the National Association of 
Organists. His “In Time of Tribulation” re- 
ceived the Clemson Gold Medal at one'of the 
annual competitions. For years he was a 
member of the governing board of the Manu- 
script Society, and a life member of the 
American Institute, , 

In December, 1917, Dr. Penfield received 
severe injuries in an accident, which made 
him a cripple for the rest of his life. His 
death terminated a severe illness of seven 
weeks. The funeral services were held in 
the Church of the Strangers,* the pastor of 
the church, Rev. Paul Mansfield Spencer, of- 
ficiating. The organ was played by Freder- 
ick Schlieder, President of the N. A. O., and 
by John Doane, of the Church of the Incar- 
nation. Appropriate numbers were sung by 
Mrs. Mildred Graham Reardon and Miss Mary 
Allen. The honorary pall bearers were Clif- 
ford Demarest, J. Warren Andrews, C, Whit- 
ney Coombs, J. B. Westerfield, Edward Marzo, 
and Charles Bigelow Ford. Excellent tribute 
to the life and work of Dr. Penfield was paid 
in a most impressive address by Dr. Spencer. 
The body of Dr. Penfield was interred at 
Oberlin. 


*Dr. Penfield was a frequent attendant at 
the services of the Church of the Strangers 
where Arthur Scott Brook is organist, and it 
was Mr. Brook’s custom to take Dr. Penfield 
in his own car to the services when his health 
permitted.—Ed. 


David Stanley Smith, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., 
has been appointed Dean of the Yale Univer- 
sity Musie School, succeeding the late Dr. 
Horatio Parker. Dr. Smith has been a mem- 
ber of the Yale University faculty since 1903, 
when he became Instructor in Theory; he was 
made Professor of Music in 1916, and last 
year succeeded Dr. Parker as conductor of 
the New Haven Symphony Orchestra. In pre- 
vious years Dr. Smith held various church 
positions in New Haven; he graduated from 
Yale in 1900 and received a Mus. Bac. degree 
three years later; his honorary Mus. Doc. 
degree was conferred upon him in 1918 by 
Northwestern University. Dr. Smith has sev- 
eral songs, anthems, and cantatas published, 


EW things are impractical in themselves, 
and it is for want of application, rather 
than of means, that men fail of success.— 


Rochefoucauld. 
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NORTHERN OHIO 


SERVICE under the auspices of the 

Chapter was given on November 30 in 

the First Baptist Church, Cleveland, 
when the vested choir of thirty voices sang 
Harry Alexander Matthews’ Cantata. The 
City of God, under the direction of C. B. 
Ellinwood. Roy J. Crocker is the organist 
of the First Baptist Church. The prelude was 
played by George G. Emerson, of Saint Paul’s, 
and the postlude by Henry F. Anderson, of 
Emmanuel. 

Professor Frederic B. Stiven, Secretary of 
the Chapter, gave an Organ Recital on De- 
cember 8th at Calvary Presbyterian Church, 
Cleveland. Mr. Stiven played the Symphonic 
Tone Poem “Orpheus,” by Liszt; the Chorale 


No. 3 in A minor by Franck; five Summer 
Sketches by Lemare; and the E flat Scherzo 
by Dethier. He was assisted by Robert M. 
Crawford, Baritone, who sang the aria “It is 
Enough,” from Mendelssohn’s Elijah. 
NORTHEASTERN PENNA. 
HE Chapter brought Joseph Bonnet to 
Scranton for the first time December 
11, when he gave one of his superb 
recitals in Immanuel Baptist Church, using 
his own Variations de Concert and Berceuse, 
Buxtehude’s C major Fugue, Frescobaldi’s 
Toccata, Bach’s Fantasia and Fugue in G 
minor, Martini’s Gavotte, Schumann’s Sketch 
in F Minor, Foote’s Christmas, Guilmant’s 
Funeral March, and Widor’s Toccata from the 
5th Symphony. 


News and Notes 


PERSONAL NOTES 


Russell Carter has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Glee Club of the University of 
Michigan, an organization of about a hun- 
dred male voices. Before going to Ann Ar- 
bor, where he is head of the department of 
public school music in the University, Mr. 
Carter was organist of St. Ann’s Church, 
Amsterdam, N. Y., and was with the First 
Reformed Church, Albany, prior to that. 

Clarence Dickinson during the celebra- 
tion of his tenth anniversary with the 
Brick Church, N. Y., was tendered a dinner 
by his Committee at the Metropolitan Club 
Annex, after which the Session gave a recep- 
tion in his honor to the entire congregation, 
when he was presented with an embossed 
resolution of appreciation, and a check of 
considerable importance! Dr. Dickinson re- 
cently gave a recital for the Illinois A. G. O. 
in St. James P, E. Church, Chicago, on the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the church’s 
founding, and at the conclusion of the re- 
cital he was presented with a hand-wrought 
watch fob. Dr. Dickinson is an extremely 
active and busy musician, whose work is of 
such high character, and whose personality 
is so genuine, that not only his present post 
but also one he vacated a decade ago seeks 
opportunity to do him honor. 


J. Frank Frysinger suffered a severe col- 
lapse while at work on December 2nd, and 
was taken to his home for a complete rest. 

Edith W. Hillerby, of Jacksonville, TIIl., 
has been forced temporarily to relinquish 
her professional work through sudden ill- 
ness, and is recuperating in La Vina Sana- 
torium in a beautiful section of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

Daniel A. Hirschler recently had recital 
engagements in Horton, Topeka, and Cha- 
nute, Kansas; he is also giving a _ series 
of recitals on the four-manual College of 
Emporia organ. 

Malcolm G. Humphreys, A. A. G. O., has 
resigned his position with St. Stephen’s 
Church, Ridgefield, Conn. and transferred 
his activities to St. Mark’s, New Britain, 
Conn., where he is planning to reorganize 
and enlarge the boychoir. 

A. W. Littlefield, one of our valued con- 
tributing editors, has just recovered from 
a three months’ illness. 

John J. MeClellan, famour organist of the 
Mormon Tabernacle, has been decorated with 
the gold medal of the Order of Leopold 
II by direction of King Albert of Belgium. 
Mr. McClellan gave a special recital for the 
King and Queen when they were in Salt Lake 
City on their recent and most welcome tour 
of America. 
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Albert B. Mehnert, F. A. G. O., of the 
Bedford Heights Baptist Church, Brooklyn, 
has recently been engaged for recitals in 
Hammett and Erie, Pa., at both of which 
places he presented programs well adapted to 
the occasions and played entirely from mem- 
ory. 

Thomas Moss gave an all American: pro- 
gram in the First Presbyterian Church, Bal- 
timore, using works of Cole, Foote, Kramer, 
Stebbins, Stephens, Stoughton, Truette, and 
Woodman, 

John B. Norton, F. A. G. O., A. R. C. O., 
has transferred his activities from St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, Memphis, to St. Paul’s P. E. 
Church, Rochester. 

Albert Riemenschneider has adopted a 
unique method of popularizing the Widor 
Sympathies in Baldwin-Wallace College. He 
has prepared a ballot-program in which are 
listed all the movements of the Widor Sym- 
phonies, so that each student may vote for 
the movement he wishes to hear, and the 
movements voted for are played by Mr. Rie- 
menschneider at the Assembly Meetings. 

Henry F. Seibert is giving a series of 
recitals in Trinity Lutheran Church, Read- 
ing, Pa. 

Ernest H. Sheppard’s four new organ 
works, Prelude Symphonique, Cantique d’Am- 
our, Song of the Orient, and Shepherd’s 
Dance, are being accorded a good reception, 
and have been frequently played in manu- 
script by several prominent concert players. 

Herbert F. Sprague is using composi- 
tions of concert order in his new position 
with the Pantheon Theater of Toledo, where 
he has a Hope-Jones organ. Recent pro- 
grams included the Bach D minor Tocca and 
Fugue. It was through Mr. Sprague’s ef- 
forts that the large modern organ was se- 
cured for Trinity Church, where he had ac- 
complished so much till he turned his activ- 
ities to theater work. 

Miss Katherine Twambly gave a recital 
in South Congregational Church, Kenne- 
bunkport, Maine, for the benefit of the library, 
using eight compositions of American com- 
posers, including Philip James’ Meditation 
a Ste. Clothilde. 

Pietro A, Yon recently returned from a 
brief trip to Minnesota where he was booked 
for recitals in the State’s largest cities. 


PROFESSIONAL NOTES 

The MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION held its annual meeting in Phil- 
adelphia, December 29, 30, and 31. 

The BRICK CHURCH CHOIR, New York, 
is giving a series of 45-minute musicals on 
Friday afternoons under the direction of 
Clarence Dickinson, who alternates with his 
Motet Choir in recitals on the large organ 
recently installed. 

CHRIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH CHOIR, of 
St. Paul, Minn., is giving a series of monthly 
musicals under the direction of Harry Irwin 
Metzger. Mr. Metzger precedes the choir 
with a 20-minute prelude. The Messiah was 
given December 25th. 

The FIRST CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
of Columbus, is giving works in the larger 


form; Haydn’s Creation was recently given 
by the choir, which numbers about forty 
mixed voices, and December 21st, Parker’s 
Dream of Mary was given with a children’s 
chorus of a hundred and fifty voices, with 
complete pantomime, tableaux, and stage ef- 
fects. Rowland W. Dunham is to be congrat- 
ulated on the conception and success of the 
event. 

“The Rector has been about as mean 
as any man could be. To begin with, I went 
to — and secured the position at 
at $2,000.00. When they wrote to the Rector 
here he turned me down because I had not 
been here a year. Since then he has piled one 
meanness on top of another * * *.” Why 
do the majority of organists finally learn to 
scoff at the church? Are the managers of 
theaters as un-Christian as those of the 
church? 

“The SOCIETY FOR THE PUBLICATION 
OF AMERICAN MUSIC was founded to pub- 
lish those works of composers resident in 
America, musically worthy of being printed 
and which for business reasolis are not ac- 
cepted by the regular music publishing 
houses. It will, for the present, confine its 
attention to chamber music; orchestral and 
similar compositions will be undertaken in 
the future. * * * The dues are $5.00. * 
* * and each subscribing member receives 
a copy of each composition published during 
the year.” 

DENVER believes thoroughly in the whole- 
some qualities of music and is willing to 
back up that belief by definite appropriations 
from the tax budget, according to the Salt 
Lake Herald, which draws comparisons with 
its own public work in music, headed and 
started by J. J. McClellan in the tabernacle 
recitals. Besides its work in the organ Den- 
ver has band concerts every evening during 
the summer, and maintains a Municipal 
Chorus for the benefit of its citizens. This 
work is not “self supporting”; it is held in 
higher esteem than that. It is paid for out 
of city funds. 

“The SERIES OF RECITALS by distin- 
guished organists in the First Presbyterian 
Church, under the management of George H. 
Clark and Harold Jackson Bartz, was opened 
by Pietro A, Yon, the eminent Italian com- 
poser and organist. Mr. Yon’s avowed mis- 
sion is to enhance the standing of the organ 
as a concert instrument in the estimation of 
the American public by the playing of legi- 
timate organ music only, and he is success- 
fully carrying out his mission. One who is 
able to both create new emotions in the 
idioms of the present-day composer and re- 
create the thoughts of the old masters with 
unbounded life, cannot ‘fail to achieve his 
highest ideals. Mr. Yon’s Bach is the finest 
the writer has ever heard, classic, but illumi- 
nated by the fire of a superb imagination. 
In his own compositions, he brings to us the 
melodious gift of his own race, and a tonal 
and harmonic appointment that is original 
without being bizarre.”—H. J. B. 

The FIRST BAPTIST CHOIR, Philadel- 
phia, has been able, through its excep- 
tional series of Sunday evening musicals, 
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to increase the church attendance to a 
marked degree. At these services The Mes- 
siah was given early in December with solo- 
ists and an augmented choir, and from the 
middle of December to the first of March the 
evening choir is augmented by instrumen- 
talists selected from present and former 
members of the famous Philadelphia Orches- 
tra—three violinists, three cellists, and three 
harpists have thus been engaged, and these 
included present and former Assistant Con- 
certmasters. Frederick Maxson, F, A. G. O., 
who has been organist of this church for over 
17 years, is to be congratulated on his ini- 
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This organ has won exceptional aproval by 
all who have heard or played it. 

THE CHURCH OF THE NEW JERUSA- 
LEM, New York, has just had installed an 
excellent three manual that is commendably 
rich in colors. The Hall Organ Company are 


the builders, 


PEDAL 
16 Lieblich Gedeckt (S) 


Bourdon 
Open Diapason 
Violone 

8 Violoncello (P) 
Gross Flute (P) 
Tibia Clausa (P) 














ST'RINGFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 


Where a series of recitals is being given on the excellent Steere concert organ by prominent 
recitalists 


tiative, and his ability to prove the superior- 
ity of music as an integral part of the church 
service. 

The SPRINGFIELD MUNICIPAL ORGAN is 
being used for a series of ten recitals by 
guest recitalists: 

Archer Gibson, November 19. 

Charles M, Courboin, December 9. 

Pietro A. Yon, December 23. 

Gaston M. Dethier, January 6. 

Charles Heinroth, January 20. 

Joseph Bonnet, February 10. 

T. Tertius Noble, February 24. 

Edwin Arthur Kraft, March 9. 

E. Harold Geer, March 23. 

Wm. C. Hammond, April 13. 

A photograph of the console is reproduced 
herewith, as also one of the Springfield Mu- 
nicipal buildings in which the instrument, 
built by The Steere Organ Co., is housed. 


GREAT 


8 Dulciana 
Gamba 
Op. Diapason II 
Doppel Flute 
Gross Flute 
Op. Diapason I 

4 Flute Harmonique 
Principal 

16 Open Diapason 

8 Harmonic Tuba 


SWELL 
8 Aoline 
Salicional 


Stopped Diapason 
Viole Celeste 
Viole D’Orchestre 
Clarabella Flute 
Open Diapason 


4 Salicet 
Flute d’Amour 
2 Flageolet 
III Dolce Cornet 
16 Lieblich Gedeckt 
8 Vox Humana 
Orchestral Oboe 
Oboe 
Cornopean 


CHOIR 


8 Dolce 
Melodia 
Keraulophone 
Open Diapason 
4 Flauto Traverso 
8 Quintadena 
larinet 


TRADE NOTES 


A new Easter song, 


Christ is Risen, by 


JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT, one of the most 
popular of the newest generation of song 
writers, is being published by a New York 


house, 
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“A little over a year ago the writer did the 
PURCHASING OF AN ORGAN for a local 
church. It had not been tuned or touched 
since, till the week of Christmas, when I 
went into the Swell chamber to touch up a 
few pipes. I then discovered that on two 
gets of the metal pipes, the tuning lips had 
in many cases been broken off, and in others 
as soon as I touched them to close or open, 
they dropped off. The only organ which I 
have ever had charge of was an old tracker 
Hook and Hastings. This organ is still in 
use, and I do not believe there is a tuning 
lip gone anywhere. I write to ask what is 


UUOHRERER eRREEEE 


TRTTTH 





of key depression, which can readily be 
changed to suit each performer; the key re- 
sistance, or weight of the touch, is likewise 
adjustable. The key-board is closed by a 
disappearing roll-top. 


MAGAZINE NOTES 


A recitalist wanted to use an illustration of 
a console on which he was scheduled to play, 
and we were able to be of practical assist- 
ance. 

A subscriber desired to reach the organ- 
ists of Greater New York with an important 


THE STEERE CONCOLE IN SPRINGFIELD 
On which an exceptional series of recitals is now being given 


the custom with builders now.” It is the 
same old story of the difference between good 
builders and bad. A very old organ of the 
firm mentioned is still in perfect condition 
in that respect, while a new one of an un- 
named firm is absolutely worthless. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST is glad to tell its 
readers how to avoid such difficulties. 

An example of the CONSOLE made by the 
Hall Organ Company is reproduced herewith. 
It will be seen that conveniently located 
stop-keys, always used in Hall organs, replace 
the less accessible stop-knobs; the couplers 
are black with white lettering, and the reeds 
are white with red lettering. The reversible 
Full Organ (sometimes erroneously called 
“Sforzando”) pedal has a red light indicator 
to show when it is on, and the pistons, of 
the Absolute type, are adjustable at the con- 
sole; the player presses the piston to be set, 
then presses the Adjuster with the foot. (or 
with the other hand if desired) and releases 
the piston being set; the stops to be set on 
the piston are then depressed; and the piston 
is ready for use. An excellent feature of. the 
Hali console is the adjustability of the depth 


announcement, and THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST was able to give valuable assistance. 
This service, of course, counts considerable 
in time, and cannot be drawn upon too freely, 
though we are always glad to serve when 
service is possible, 

A subscriber planned a residence organ and 
appealed to THE AMERICAN ORGANIST for 
suggestions on various important matters; 
the result was a great improvement in sev- 
eral vital features of the instrument. Two 
disinterested heads are always better than 
one. 

A church organist wanted a list of books 
of organ music; we supplied the names of a 
few excellent collections, but the best way 
to build a library is to pay close attention to 
the illustrated reviews published in this mag- 
azine. We publish no music and are conse- 
quently uninterested in selling any; there- 
fore our published or written opinions on 
music are always based on the worth of the 
music itself and its appeal to both organist 
and audience. 

An organist was wanted for a position in a 
Catholic church in Manhattan, where there 
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was ample opportunity for advancement, and 
where the salary to begin with was $1,200.00. 
THE AMERICAN ORGANIST received the 
call and was unable to fill the position be- 
cause its readers had not recorded their needs 
with its Service Department. For every 
vacancy in every church and theater in Amer- 
ica there is at least one organist who knows 
about it in advance—unless the employers 
be disreputable in their dealings with their 
employees, in which case this magazine will 
not recommend any organist for the position 
—and if every organist who knows of a va- 
eancy, and every other organist who desires 
a new position or wishes to make a change, 
would file such information post haste in the 
office of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST, where 
ample equipment and stenographic assist- 
ance are constantly available for the service 
of its readers, much good could be accom- 
plished in every way. 


In an early issue THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST will print an exceptionally vital article 
on The Status of American Composition by 
Hope Leroy Baumgartner, Mus.Bac., associate 
professor of organ and theory in Yale Uni- 
versity School of Music. Mr. Baumgartner 
has made a close and thorough study of his 
subject, and has penned his words only after 
very careful deliberation. He offers a plan 
which, if accepted and acted upon, would do 

A HALL CONSOLE more for American composition than any- 
(See note on page 519). thing yet undertaken. 
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Appoint Yourself Judge 


AKE three things and weigh them carefully: A two dol- 
lar bill ; the 1919 Index of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST; and a mental picture of yourself. First, just what 
constitutes you yourself? Would a ten dollar hat or a diamond 
ring make you any better man or woman? But a good book 
properly digested would add how much to your actual worth— 
if it can be measured in any terms whatever? Has the Bible, 
and have Shakespeare and Dickens, influenced mankind for 
good? <A good book can be bought for three dollars and a 
good automobile for three thousand, but which adds the most 
to your ultimate worth? Has Henry Ford done more than the 
Bible to increase the worth of a man? 


* * * 


AY then take the Index for 1919. Did you ever hear of 
any two dollar, five dollar, ten dollar, twenty dollar bill 
bringing an organist any wealth of suggestion, inspira- 
tion, and reflection comparable to that summarized in the 
three and a half brief pages of that Index? Do you know any 
source other than the pages of THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST where such materials can be purchased at any cost? Is 
there any school that has a staff of teachers comparable to the 
men and women who have made THE AMERICAN ORGAN- 
IST in 1919? Was there ever a publisher who sent you sample 
copies of music comparable in quantity alone to the selected 
reviews and repertoire articles illustrated in these pages? Was 
there any builder who ever told you the details of his console 
equipment as THE AMERICAN ORGANIST has illustrated 
and explained them for you? 


* * * 


R IF both you yourself and the 1919 Index fail to convince 
you of any insoluble connection then take a two dollar 
bill. What is it? A piece of paper. What can it do for 

you? Buy two pieces of music, or ten pounds of sugar, or take 
you to a photoplay a dozen times, or buy you four pounds of 
meat or possibly one full meal. And how long will the enjoy- 
ment of any of these things remain in your memory and at 
your service? And even if they should be distributed over an 
entire year, just how much good would they do you, an organ- 
ist? .But suppose instead of merely spending the two dollar 
bill you invest it in a subscription to the only magazine that 
discusses with you the problems you yourself are facing daily, 
would that make you a better man or woman? Are you a better 
or a worse man or woman because you are a better workman, 
a better organist? You know what to do with the 
two dollar bill. 
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PIETRO 
A. YON 


World-famous 
Concert-Organist and 
Composer 


Tournée 
October 1, 1919 
—May 1, 1920 


Booking Now Open 


Manager : 
ALFRED LAUPER 
836 Carnegie Hall 
New York, N.Y. 








Austin Organs 


Their reputation to-day is more 
solid than ever. Mechanically as 
perfect as genius can make them, 
console the last word in conveni- 
ence and control, tonal qualities 
winning new friends among the 
fraternity as each instrument is 
installed. This year’s list of con- 
tracts is epochal in organ building. 


Melrose Memorial Organ, just in- 
stalled, considered among the 
world’s finest auditorium organs. 


The more thorough the investiga- 
tion the stronger the trend to 
Austin organs. 





AUSTIN ORGAN CO. , Hartford, Conn. 


158 WeodJand Street 





You will eventually pay the price for an 


ORGOBLO 


because it is the best and most exten- 
sively used organ blower made, and the 
ultimate cost the lowest. 


Special ORGOBLO JUNIOR 
for reed and student organs 





The Spencer Turbine Co. 
Organ Power Dept. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


Winners of the Highest Awards at 
Jamestown and Panama Expositions 


OVER 12,000 EQUIPMENTS in USE 
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HOOK & 
HASTINGS 
COMPANY 





ORGANS 


HIGHEST EXCELLENCE 
AND DISTINCTION 





Most Approved Modern Methods 





MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
KENDAL GREEN, MASS. 


BRANCHES: 


Boston New York PHILADELPHIA Cuicaco 


M. P. MOLLER 
PIPE ORGANS 


We thank our friends and patrons for 
their valued support—as evidenced by 
the fact that the year 1919 has been the 
“Banner Year” in our business life. 

Since January Ist, 1919, we have re- 
ceived orders for 


Two Hundred and Sixty- 
Five Pipe Organs 

While Moller organs are recognized 
as being of the highest grade—PER- 
FECTION is our aim. 

To attain this, we have increased our 
force of specialists, and further im- 
proved our facilities. 

With us—each organ is “SPECIAL,” 
and each one receives most careful and 
personal attention. 


M. P. MOLLER 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 








JUST PUBLISHED 


New Compositions and 
Arrangements for Organ 


At Parting of Day............ 
By 
J. FRANK FRYSINGER 





CO, eee 60 Net 


By 
MARK ANDREWS 





Church Processional ......... 
By 

RUDOLPH FRIML, Op. 83 No, 1 
Arranged for the Organ by 
PIETRO A, YON 





PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRMER 
3 EAST 43d ST. NEW YORK 





The Organist and 
4 noireaete 


A Mid-Monthly Magazine 


The ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
does not confine itself solely to a con- 
sideration of Church Music, but pro- 
vides through its columns free expres- 
sion of opinion on all matters relating 
to music. It is entirely independent in 
its outlook; it has “no axe to grind,” 
no one school of thought to serve. It 
is pledged to two objects—two, and only 
two—beauty and usefulness. 

Its regular features, in addition to 
signed articles, include a causerie on 
Church and Organ Music entitled “IN 
QUIRES AND PLACES”; a “Contem- 
porary Opinion” column dealing with 
matters of current interest; a “Dom- 
inie’s Note-book” dedicated to musical 
educationalists; authoritative reviews 
of new music and new books; Nature 
and Antiquarian articles by a_ well 
known picker-up of antiquarian trifles; 
and Editorial Opinion. 


Annual Subscription. 5s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 


Single Copies, 4d., post free 5d 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 
18 Berners Street London, W. I. 
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Pid STEERE ORGANS 
the ae 
have won a distinct leader- 
ship for the best that can be 
ail obtained in modern organ 
building. 
“Superior tonal results” 
“Impeccable mechanism” 
ized Available Unsolicited indorsements of 
ER- f most eminent authorities 
or furnished upon request. 
our Organ 
a anaes The STEERE 
AL,” ORGAN CO. 
and SPRINGFIELD - MASS. 
BSTABLISHED 1367 
For terms and dates address: 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Crurch, 
ND Fifth Avenue and Fifty-fifth Street, 


> >) () 





New York 








RALPH KINDER 
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ARPARD E. FAZAKAS 
Designer and Builder of Church Organs 


156 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. Factory: Orange, N.J. 





HINNERS ORGAN CO. 
PEKIN, ILLINOIS 
Builders of organs of all sizes. Su- 
perb tone—modern appliances. Cor- 
dial endorsement of numerous 
members of the A. G. O. 


Correspondence Solici ed 





THE 
HALLORGAN COMPANY 
Builders of 


PIPE ORGANS 


For Churches, Halls, Residences 
and Theaters 


Office and Factory 


West Haven - - Conn. 


~~ types of Church, 
Residence, Theatre 
and Concert Hall Organs. 





HILLGREEN, LANE 
& COMPANY 


BUILDERS 
Factories—ALLIANCE, OHIO 








peat oiomtal OVER 50 coisa 





Read Testimonial Following 


AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS, 


United States and Canada, 
General Office, 90 Trinity Place, New York, 
March 12, 1918. 
Reuben Midmer & Son, Inc. 
375 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
Dear Sirs:— 

I want to congratulate you upon the success 
of your organ in the Church of the Good Tid- 
ings, Brooklyn, which I opened last Sunday 
night. Notwithstanding the fact that I had no 
opportunity to “shake it up’’ before the recital, 
it responded without a hitch throughout the 
evening. The action and tone were most sat- 
isfactory. I might specify points which espe- 
cially pleased me, but everything was so gen- 
erally responsive to artistic demands that I 
prefer to express my pleasure with it as a 
whole. Wishing you continued success, I am 

Very truly yours, 


J. WARREN ANDREWS. 
REUBEN MIDMER & SON, Inc. 


OFFICES: 
375 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
WORKS: MERRICK, N. Y. 





BUILD A GOOD RELIABLE ORGAN 


KINETIC 


ORGAN 
BLOWERS 
give the 
most satis- |% 
factory serv- 
ice. f 





KINETIC ENGINEERING CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chicago 


New York Boston 








Our Record 


197 Pages of Text 

32 Illustrations 

Full-page Plates 

Full-page Photographs of Wardens 
Articles on the Examinations 
Constant Purpose to Serve 


Your Record 


Subscription at $2.00 mailed to THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST one hour 
after you received and read this 
page. 


o 


i | 


_ 


Our Record is completed; whether or 
not you do your part to complete Your 
Record depends upon what you do in 
the next 60 minutes of your time. THE 
AMERICAN ORGANIST served you 
through the Guild in 1919; now it wants 
to serve you direct. Kindly send your 
check or money-order to-day—or you 
may take a chance with a Two Dollar 
bill carefully wrapped. 


The American Organist 
The World Building 
New York City 
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J. WARREN ANDREWS 
CONCERT ORGANIST AND TEACHER 
Special short courses 
Send for list of pupils holding positions 
4 West 76th St. New York 





GEORGE WHITFIELD ANDREWS 

CONCERT ORGANIST 
Mus. Bac., A. M., Mus. Doc., A. G. O.; Prof. Organ 
and Composition, Oberlin Cons.; Organist 2d Con- 
gregational Ch.; Conductor Oberlin Musical Union 
and Conservatory Orchestra; Dean Northern Ohio 
Chapter A. G. O.; in New York City during July 
and August. 


N. J. COREY 

A.G.O. 

CONCERT ORGANIST 

Detroit, Mich. 


Mus. Doc., 


38 Woodward Terrace 





CHARLES M. COURBOIN 


Guest Recitalist Wanamaker Auditoriums, Philadel- 
phia and New York; First Baptist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y. Management: Syracuse Musical Bureau, Lock 
Box 443, Syracuse, N. Y. 





EDWARD SHIPPEN BARNES 


F. A. G. O.; Organist-Choirmaster Rutgers Presby- 
terian Ch.; Organist the Veltin School; Dep. Church 
Music G, Schirmer, Inc.; Recitals; a limited num- 
ber of pupils taken, 


222 East 17th St., New York 


ARTHUR DAVIS 
F.A.G.0., F.R.C.O. 


Organist and Master of the Choristers Christ Church 
Cathedral, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. G. O, Paper Work by Correspondence 
Christ Church Cathedral St. Louis, Mo. 





HOPE LEROY BAUMGARTNER 
Mus. Bac.; F.A.G.0O. 

Instructor in the School of Music and Assistant 
rganist Yale University 
TECHNICAL, SERVICE TO 
. ORGAN PURCHASERS 
379 Temple St. New Haven, Conn. 


GEORGE HENRY DAY, F. A. G. O. 


Concert Organist; specialist in natural method of 
singing; graduate New York College of Music; B. 

S. New York University; Organist- -Choirmaster St. 
John’s Church, Wilmington, Del. 


1919 Washington St., Wilmington, Del. 





LUCIEN E. BECKER 
F.A.G.0. 
Organist First Congregational Church 


RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 
368 Multnomah St. Portland, Ore. 





JOHN BLAND, Tenor 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Master of Calvary Choir; special courses in the de- 
velopment of the Boy Voice 


H. BROOKS DAY 
F.A.G.0. 
ORGANIST AND COMPOSER 


47 Pierrepont St. 
Brooklyn, New York 





CLIFFORD DEMAREST 
F.A.G.0. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Instruction in Organ and Theory; coaching for A. 
G. Examinations; address: Church of the Mes- 





A. G, Conductor Apollo Club of Brooklyn; Fel- 
low oc Institute of Arts and Sciences; Doctor 
of Music New York University. Special courses for 
Church Musicians; teacher of Organ, Piano, Voice, 


and Composition. 
88 S. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Studio: 20 E. 23d St., New York. Tel.: Gram. 328] siah, 34th St. and Park Ave., New York. 
OHN HYATT BREWER 
Mus. og Org. Lafayette Ave. Pres. Ch.; Feliow CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Mus. Doc, 
CONCERT ORGANIST~+ 


Organist- ~~ we" The Brick Church, Temple 
eth-El, and Union Theological Seminary 


412 Fifth Ave. New York City 





CLEMENT CAMPBELL 
A.A.G.O. 


Organist-Choirmaster St. Luke’s Church 
East Hampton, L, I. 





CHARLES E. CLEMENS 


Mus. Doc. 
Concert Organist; Prof. of Music Western 
Reserve Univ.; Organist Euclid Ave. Presb. 


Church and Florence Harkness Memorial 
Chapel, Cleveland, Ohio. 
RECITALS INAUGURALS INSTRUCTION 


W. H. DONLEY 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Supervising Organ Architect 


Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Church 
Seattle, Wash. 





RICHARD F. DONOVAN 
ORGAN—PIANO—THEORY 
Modern Three-Manual Organ Available for Practice 


Studio: 102 W. 75th St., New York City 
Phone: Columbus 3384 





CHARLES WHITNEY COOMBS 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER 


St. Luke’s Church 
New York 





% 





ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 
F.A.G.0. 
Organist-Choirmaster 
First Congregational Church, Columbus, Ohio 
TEACHER OF ORGAN AND THEORY 
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SIDNEY C. DURST 
F.A.G.0. 
RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 


Specifications drawn. Organ Building Supervised 
220 W. 7th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 





WALTER STRONG EDWARDS 
F.A.G.0. 
Studio: 56 Suburban Avenue 


Stamford, Conn. 


RAY HASTINGS 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Temple Auditorium Los Angeles, Cal. 





WARREN R. HEDDEN 
Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 
CANDIDATES PREPARED FOR THE 
EXAMINATIONS 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Harmony, Counterpoint; 
correspondence courses 
New York. Tel.: 


170 W. 75th St., Columbus 4410 





GEORGE a. FAIRCLOUGH 


A.G.O. 
Organist-Choirmaster Pohn’s P. E., and Zion 
Hebrew Temple; head of Piano and Organ Deps. 
Macalester Cons.; instructor of Organ University of 
Minnesota; instructor, Piano, Organ, Theory, Se 


position, 
Studio: 802 Pittsburgh Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER 
Mus. Bac., A.A.G.O. 


Dean of the Department of Music of the College of 
mporia; Professor of Organ 


RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Emporia, Kansas 


ORGAN 





KATE ELIZABETH FOX 
F.A.G.0. 
ORGAN RECITALS 
Choir Director, Church of the Redeemer 
Morristown, N. J. 


Organist, 


OTTO T. HIRSCHLER 
Mus, Bac, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Organist Church of the Open Door; head of Organ 
and Piano Deps. ~y ngeles Bible Institute. 
Studio: 536 South Hope St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


RECITALS—INSTRUCTION 





J. HENRY FRANCIS 


VISITING AND CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 
Choirmaster and Organist St. John’s Church, Charles- 
town, W. Va.; Director of Music Charleston Public 
Schools; Cor.ductor Charlestown Choral Club. 


LOUIS C. JACOBY 
ORGANIST 
Middle Dutch Collegiate Church 


2d Ave. and 7th St. New York City 





J. FRANK FRYSINGER 
F.1.G.C.M, 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Head of Organ and Theory Deps. Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Ill.; Organist-Choirmaster St. 
John’s M. E. Church, Davenport, Iowa, 


EDWIN ARTHUR KRAFT 
F.A.G.0. 
RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 
Organist—Choirmaster 
Trinity Cathedral Cleveland, Ohio 





EMORY L. GALLUP 
ORGANIST—CHOIRMASTER 
St. Chrysostoms Church 


1424 Dearborn Parkway, Chicago 


NORMAN LANDIS 
A.A.G.0, 
Organist-Choirmaster 
Presbyterian Church, Flemington, N. J. 
Choirmaster First Reformed Church, Somerville, N. J. 





JAMES ROBERT GILLETTE 
CITY ORGANIST 


Evansville, Illinois 





HAROLD GLEASON 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


University of Rochester 
Institute of Musical Art 


Rochester, N. Y. 





HUGO GOODWIN 
F.A.G.O. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
“He will rank with the finest musicians 
of America.’ ’—Widor 
Delaware PI, 


16 W. Chicago 





EDWARD K. MACRUM 
DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
Tompkins Avenue Church, Brooklyn 
VOICE CULTURE AND COACHING 
1387 Dean St. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER 


A.G.O. 
SPECIALIST IN VOICE PRODUCTION 
Baritone Soloist and Conductor, Dean Conservatory 
of Music, Hardin College; Choirmaster First Baptist 








Church; author ‘Twelve Lessons in the Funda- 
mentals of Voice Production.” 
Mexico, Missouri 
MILES I’A. MARTIN 
F.A.G.0, 


Organist of the Church of St. Edward the Martyr, 
14 East 1o9th St., New York City; Recitals; Instruc- 
tion; Candidates prepared for the A. Exami- 
nations. 


CLASSES IN HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT 
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J. J. MCCLELLAN 
ORGANIST MORMON TABERNACLE 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


ORGAN DEDICATIONS RECITALS 





CARL McKINLEY 


ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR OF MUSIC 
The Center Church, Hartford, Conn. 


Center Church House Hartford, Conn. 





S. WESLEY SEARS 

ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 

ST. JAMES CHURCH 
Philadelphia 


ORGAN RECITALS ORGAN INSTRUCTION 





CHARLES SANFORD SKILTON 


F.A.G.0. 
Organist of the University of Kansas 
Prof. of Organ, Theory, and History of Music 
ORGAN RECITALS AND LECTURES 


1318 La. St. Lawrence, Kansas 





J. J. MILLER 
A.G.O. 
Organist—Choirmaster 
Christ Church and Ohef Sholom Temple 
Norfolk, Va. 


USELMA CLARKE SMITH 
F.A.G.0O. 
St. Martin-in-the-Field, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 
ORGAN INSTRUCTION 
BOY VOICE TRAINING 





THOMAS MOSS 


Director Orpheus Club 
Director of Music Whitworth College 
Organist-Choirmaster First Presbyterian Bauch 
ORGAN RECITALS 


1823 Second Ave. Spokane, Wash. 


HERBERT FOSTER SPRAGUE 
ORGANIST OF THE PANTHEON THEATRE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: The Griffin, 354 Batavia St., Toledo, Ohio 





LAWRENCE J. MUNSON 
F.A.G.0. 


Organist-Choirmaster Holy ‘Trinity Church, New 
York City; Director Munson Institute of Music, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Address: 357 Ovington Ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Tel.: Bay Ridge 57 





D. J. MURPHY 
F.A.G.0. 
Organist—Director 
R. C. Church of “The Nativity” 
Scranton, Pa. 





HOWARD ROBINETT O’DANIEL 
ORG AND MASTER a THE 
TED BOY CHO 
First ‘afethodin Rejecoes a 
Germantown, Philadelphia 


SOLO ORGANIST 
CONSULTING CHOIRMASTER 


igi LI) - 
GERALD F. STEWART 
ORGANIST-CHOIRMASTER 
Trinity Church, Watertown, N. Y. 
Address: Trinity House Watertown, N. Y. 





HUMPHREY J. STEWART 
Mus. Doc. 
CONCERT ORGANIST 


Spreckel’s Organ Pavilion, Balboa Park 
San Diego, Cal. 





EDWIN LYLES TAYLOR 
A.G.O. 
Pupil of Rafael Joseffy 
Organist of the Strand Theatre 


P. O. Box 1054 Montgomery, Ala. 





ALBERT RIEMENSCHNEIDER 
ORGAN RECITALS AND INSTRUCTION 


Director Baldwin Wallace Conservatory, Berea, Ohio; 
Organist-Choirmaster Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 


Cleveland. 
Address: Berea, Ohio 


WHITNEY TEW, Basso 
Discoverer of Principle of ONE POSITION SCALE 


Gives EVERY pupil three octaves 
PURE, POWERFUL tone 


Suite: 612-613 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
Tel.: Wabash 6990 





FREDERICK SCHLIEDER 


M. Mus., F.A.G.0. 
Instruction, Organ, Piano, Creative Harmony and 
Improvisation ; Candidates prepared for Guild Ex- 
amination; ree -Choirmaster Collegiate Church 
of St. Nicholas. 
601 W. 136th St., New York, N. Y. 





MORITZ E. SCHWARZ 


ASSISTANT ORGANIST 


TRINITY CHURCH NEW YORK 








HAROLD TOWER 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Organist-Choirmaster St. Mark’s Pro-Cathedral 
Conductor St. Cecilia Chorus 
Accompanist Schubert Club 





FRANK VAN DUSEN 
Mus, Bac., A.A.G.O. 
INSTRUCTION IN ORGAN AND PIANO 


American Conservatory 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


Recitals Instruction 
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PAULINE VOORHEES 


Mus. Bac., F.A.G.O. 


TEACHER OF ORGAN, PIANO, THEORY 
Organist—Director 
Center Congregational Church, New Haven, Conn. 





ELIZABETH VAN FLEET VOSSELLER 
FOUNDER OF THE 
FLEMINGTON CHILDREN’S CHOIRS 


Supervisor of Music of the Public Schools 
Flemington and Somerville, N. 


Studio in Flemington 





WILLIAM Y. WEBBE 
F.A.G.0O. 
ORGANIST—COMPOSER 
11 Hillside Ave. Summit, N. J. 





HOMER P. WHITFORD 
Mus, Bac., F.A.G.0O. 


Organist and Director of Music 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Utica, N. Y. 


Accompanist Philharmonic Society 


RECITALS LESSONS 





ALFRED R. WILLARD 
ORGANIST AND DIRECTOR 


Old St. Paul’s Church; Goucher College; 
Madison Ave. Synagogue; The Orpheus Club. 


Address: St. Paul’s School Baltimore, Md. 





GEORGE ARTHUR WILSON 
F.A.G.0. 


Piano Instruction (pupil of Joseffy & Friedheim. 

For terms, make application_to Church of the Mes- 
siah, Brooklyn, or Residence-Studio, 141 McDonough 
St., Brooklyn. 


ROBERT J. WINTERBOTTOM 
A.G.0. 


Organist—Choirmaster 
St. Luke’s Church, Trinity Parish, New York 
race Church, Newark 


ORGAN RECITALS and 
INSTRUCTION in ORGAN PLAYING 


CARL PAIGE WOOD 
A.M., F.A.G.O. 
THEORY, HISTORY, APPRECIATION of MUSIC 
Asst. Professor of Music, University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 


R. HUNTINGTON WOODMAN 
F.A.G.0O. 
Organist—Composer—Director 
Only teaching specialties: 

ORGAN and COMPOSITION 
131 Hicks St., Brooklyn. Tel.: Main 268 
212 W. soth St., New York (Metropolitan College 
of Music) 


DIRECTORY 




















ABBE, Frederic C. St. John’s P. E., Wind- 
sor Locks, Conn. Mather Block, Main St. 
(Thompsonville 137-5). 


ALEXIS, Gerhard T., A.A.G.O. First Luth- 
eran, St. Paul, (1916). 509 E. Minnehaha St., 
St. Paul, Minn. 





AMBROSE, Paul. 
First Presbyterian. 
34 N. Clinton Ave.. Trenton, 


ANDERSON, L, Luella, A.A.G.O. 
Church (1897). 
Mich. 

ANDREWS, G. W., Mus. Doc. 

ANDREWS, J. Warren. (See Prof. Card). 

BARNES, Edward Shippen. (See Card). 

BAUMGARTNER, H. L. (See Card). 

BECKER, Lucien E. (See Prof. Card). 

BIGGS, Richard Keys. (See adv. elsewhere). 
_ BILBRUCK, Alexander. North Congrega- 
tional, Portsmouth, N. H., (1919). Olympia 
Theater, Portsmouth, N. H. 

BLAND, John. (See Prof. Card). 

BREWER, Dr. John Hyatt. (See Card), 

CAMPBELL, Clement. (See Prof. Card). 

CHANCE, Paul S., A.A.G.O. Ist Church of 
Christ Scientist, Columbus. 145 N. Main St., 
London, Ohio. 

CHAPIN, Kate Marion, A.A.G.0O. 
gational, Auburndale, Mass. 2065 Common- 
wealth Ave. (Newt., W. 1237-W). 

CLEMENS, Chas. E., Mus. Doe, (See Card). 

CLOKEY, Joseph W. H’d of Organ Theory 
Dep’ts, Miami Univ. & Western Coll. Broad- 
way M.E. Middletown, Box 115, Oxford, Ohio. 

COMSTOCK, Oscar Franklin, F.A.G.0O., A.A. 
S.C. All Souls Universalist, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
449 Rugby Road (Flatbush 9279-W). 

COOMBS, C. Whitney. (See Prof. Card). 

COOPER, Harry E., A.A.G.O. Central Pres- 
byterian, Kansas City, Mo. 27th & Wabash. 
(Both Phones). 

COREY, N. J.. Mus. Doe. (See Prof. Card). 

COURBOIN, Charles M. (See Prof. Card). 

CUSHING, John. Calvary P. E. New York 
City (1909). 103 E. 29th St., N. Y. C. ‘(Madi- % 
son Sq. 2560). 

- DAVIS, Arthur. (See Prof. Card). 
DAY, George Henry, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 3 
DAY, H. Brooks, F.A.G.0. (See Prof. Card). 
DEMAREST, Clifford, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 
DICKINSON, Clarence, Mus. Doe. (See Card). 
DOMBAUGH, Griselda Davis. Epworth M. 

E. (1911) Marion, Ohio. 405 East Center St., 

(Marion 2255). 


DONLEY, W. H. (See Prof. Card). 

DONOVAN, Richard F. (See Prof. Card). 

DORR, William Ripley, B.S.M.E. Emmanuel 
P. E., LaGrange, Ill. 812 Fine Arts Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. (Harr. 7664). 

DUNHAM, Rowland W., F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

DURST, Sidney C. (See Prof. Card). 

EDDY, Clarence, 

Chicago Musical College, 
Chicago, Ill. 

EDWARDS, Walter Strong. (See Prof. Card). 

EMERSON, George Gale. St. Paul’s P. E., 
ee Ohio, (1913). Studio: 616 The 

rcade. 


ENDER, Edmund Sereno, 
Professor Organ and Theory. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 


EYER, Frank L, 

Organist and Director of Music, Limestone Coll. 

Gaffney, S. C. 

FAIRCLOUGH, H., F.A.G.O. 
FARNAM, W. Lynnwood. (See Prof. Adv). 
FOX, Kate Elizabeth, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 
FRANCIS, J. Henry. (See Prof. Card). 
FRYSINGER, J. Frank. (See Card). 
GALLUP, Emory L. (See Prof. Card). 
GILBERT, N. Strong, Col. A.G.O. Director 


Central Conservatory. 412 Seventh St., Park- 


ersburg, West Va. 
GILLETTE, James R. (See Prof. Card). 


GLEASON, Harold. (See Prof. Card). 

GOODWIN, Hugo, F.A.G.0. (See Card). 

GOODWIN, Melvin Biggs, M.A. Westside 
Pres., Germantown, Philadelphia (1913). 134 
W. Chelten Ave., Germantown, Penn. 


N. J. 


First M. E. 
104 Hillsdale St., Hilisdale, 


(See Card). 


Congre- 


(See Card). 
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